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Looking For a house 
From the Clouds 


To find a buried Roman villa in this 
country the natural procedure, one 
might think, would be to dig until we 
found it, but this is not the modern way. 
The modern way is to go tip into the 
clouds and look down . 

This is the method now being used to 
find a Roman villa which is believed to 
lie hidden under the earth near a Roman 
bath lately rediscovered at Angmering in 
Sussex. A flying man will take photo¬ 
graphs from the air, and a dark patch 
among the cornfields appearing on the 
prints will indicate where the villa lies. 

The explanation of this is quite 
simple, for dark patches show where the 
corn does not grow to its full height, 
because the higher corn gleaming in the 
sunlight casts a shadow over it, 
Ill-Nourished Roots 

This stunting of growth is due to the 
fact that the roots of the plants are 
unable to penetrate the depth of the 
subsoil in search of nourishment owing 
to the bricks of the villa. The lines of 
the walls of the villa might even stand 
out in the photograph as clearly as if an 
architect had drawn them. 
j»- Perhaps the most remarkable dis¬ 
covery yet made by photographing from 
the air was that of Woodhenge (near 
Dur ring ton in Wiltshire), the wooden 
forerunner of Stonehenge. In this case 
it was bright patches in a field which 
yevealed what was below the soil. At 
the end of 1925 an airman flying over 
Durrington noticed some white marks in 


a circle on a bare field. He took a photo¬ 
graph of it, and next year, when the 
wheat had grown to its full height, he 
took another photograph, which he 
compared with the first. The new photo¬ 
graph showed six distinct circles formed 
by bright spots where the wheat plants 
grew higher than the rest of the crop, 
indicating that under these spots must 
be something to give the roots extra 
nourishment. 

Holes Dug 4000 Years Ago 

As soon as the harvest was gathered 
excavations were made, and it was found 
that the places favourable to the plants 
were holes dug into the chalk by men 
4000 years ago for inserting 160 posts of 
a wonderful temple. As the wooden posts 
crumbled away more of the fertile top¬ 
soil got into these holes and higher corn 
sprang from them. 

So it is that today the airman with 
his camera is often called in by anti¬ 
quarians in search of our buried past, 
and if Angmering has a buried Roman 
villa a photograph of the corn above it 
will show where its foundations lie. 


From the W P B 

The National Institute for the Blind 
has received from a housemaid this 
letter together with a postal order: 

I found your Appeal in ~the ivaste - 
paper basket where I work ; and I zms so 
ashamed that 1 took it home . We are only 
a poor family,, but we made a collection 
amounting to three shillings. 


News of a Bird 

An Old Mystery Solved 

A long debated problem in natural 
history has been solved, and we know 
finally how the parent woodcock 
carries its young. 

Swans and other water birds may 
sometimes carry their little ones when 
swimming or on land, but except the 
woodcock there is no instance known of a 
bird carrying its little ones in flight 
through the air. 

The truth is out at last. No fewer than 
104 observers of the British Trust for 
Ornithology have seen adult woodcocks 
take their little ones on their backs and 
fly off with them balanced between 
their wings. Each adult carries one 
nestling at a time, and then returns to 
the nest for another. 

The Mother Bird’s Devotion 

This is a wonderful example of 
parental affection in the wilds, but it 
has its echoes in the successful efforts of 
birds of other species. A mother golden¬ 
eye duck has been seen to carry its five 
young down from its nest to the ground, 
supporting each in turn with her beak 
against her breast. 

For self-sacrificing fidelity some of the 
ducks deserve high commendation. A 
farm boy once found a brood of young 
teal, which, as they could not yet fly, 
he drove on foot to a lodge yard. The 
mother followed valiantly on foot, and, 
undeterred by the terrors of dogs and 
human beings, accompanied her little 
ones into their temporary captivity. 

What could be more charming than 
the way of a mother dabchick which, 
when frightened with her chicks from her 


The Safest Ship 
in the World 

An interesting thing lias been 
announced in the shipbuilding world. 

A new ship of about 35,000 tons is to 
be built for the American Transatlantic 
service, and it is to be the safest ship in 
the world. The huge liner Leviathan 
of 49,000 tons, which has been lying 
idle in the Hudson River for more than 
two years, is to be broken up ; it was a 
majestic ship, prize of the war, which 
did not run at a profit in spite of its 
great speed. 

American shipbuilders do not con¬ 
sider that enormous ships like the Queen 
Mary and the Normandie are the most 
economical, and they have therefore 
decided to concentrate on a vessel less 
than half the size, in which will be 
embodied every device and idea for 
'safety which recent disasters have 
suggested. It is claimed that it will be - 
’ fireproof and unsinkable, and, while 
not jbeing too ornate, will provide the 
greatest possible comfort for passengers. 

Continued from the previous column 
nest, takes to the water, and, finding the 
little ones unable to keep pace with her, 
tucks them under her wings, folds them 
in safely, and swims away with them ? 

These arc things wc may see for our¬ 
selves at home, but desert travellers 
1 bring us one of the finest of all examples 
of bird ingenuity and devotion in the 
practice of the sandgrouse, which, 
leaving its nestlings in their nest in the 
sand, flies afar to an oasis, soaks its 
feathers in the water, and returns with 
all speed to let the little ones sip the 
moisture from its drenched plumage. 
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How the Glider 
Glides 

Uplifted by the Air 
Currents 

When Mr Philip Wills, taking off 
from Dunstable in his gliding plane, 
sailed in it 95 miles in three hours, 
many people to whom such gliding 
feats are new must have wondered 
how he managed without an engine. 

The explanation is that his plane is 
lifted and kept up by rising currents of 
air. The wings of the plane float literally 
on the wings of the wind. 

There are always upward currents 
and eddies of air rising from the heated 
ground to the cooler regions of the 
atmosphere above. The glider's prob- 
lem is to find them, and, having found 
them, to keep and make use of them. 
It may be taken as certain that no plane 
can be sustained except- on a rising 
current of air. Even the clouds depend 
on rising currents. The towering cumu¬ 
lus masses of cloud vapour are steadily 
lifted by upward pressure from below. 

Rising Air Above the Thames 

Mr Wills's plane was nicely lifted up 
under the cloud masses till he came to 
the Thames at Pur fleet, Over the Thames 
down-currents, rather than up-currcnts 
are expected, but owing to the sunshine 
of the last few weeks the whole surface 
of the Thames Estuary had become 
heated enough to supply further up- 
currcnts, and on them the plane glided 
easily across the river at Gravesend. 

The wind was behind, the up-currcnts 
persisted, and, going over Rochester and 
east of Tonbridge, every mile sccrncd to 
supply a fresh air lift, till the plane got 
as far south as Lympne, where it was 
4500 feet above the ground. 

Only an excess of prudence prevented 
Mr Wills from making further use of the 
clouds which had guided him, and the 
up-currents which had sustained him, 
and going across the Channel! 

Two Wars Raging in 
Europe and Asia 

The evil spirit abroad in the world 
has begun another war. 

Last year saw the end of a war in 
Africa and the beginning of. a war in 
Spain ; this year secs the beginning of a 
war in the Ear East, where Japan is 
making another attack on China. 

There have been terrible scenes, in 
Shanghai, where bombs have been 
dropped on the International Settle¬ 
ment, causing about a thousand deaths. 

It remains to be seen what develop¬ 
ments will follow, but it is believed 
that the immense interests at stake 
will compel the British and American 
Governments to take all steps in their 
power to prevent the war growing. 

Oxfordshire Gangsters 

Cassington in Oxfordshire is being 
put on the map by its villagers. Twenty 
of them, when their day’s work is done, 
set about joining it to the main road, 
and the bus service to Oxford, by a new 
road of their own. 

From Cassington runs a derelict lane, 
flooded in winter, which no local 
authority will own. In a phrase dear to 
local authorities, it is unadopted. Cas¬ 
sington is adopting it and turning it into 
a road by which the villagers can save 
themselves from going two miles round. 

The resourceful gang, 20 strong, 
assemble nightly with pick and shovel. 
Others give sympathy and funds, and 
local farmers lend horses and carts to 
bring materials from a gravel pit. 

Gradually the old muddy lane is being 
transformed into a passable, or perhaps 
one should say a by-passablc, road. 
Cassington is a fine example of self-help. 


THE STATE TO LOOK 
AFTER SIMPLETONS 

A New Law to Save Fools 
From Rogues 

The activities of those plausible 
scoundrels who persuade simple people 
to buy shares in goldmines which do 
not exist arc at last to be suppressed. 

A Committee appointed last year by 
the Board of Trade has issued a Report 
with proposals which the Government 
hope to put into a Bill next session, a 
Bill which will certainly be made law by 
the consent of all parties. 

The crime of share-pushing, as it is 
called, is one of the cruellest forms of 
fraud which human greed has produced. 
It makes the victim a sharer in his own 
undoing, because the thief takes advan¬ 
tage of his desire to increase his wealth, 
which may often be due to a laudable 
desire to help his dependents. 

Traps For the Imprudent 

This special type of thief usually 
poses as a financier who has made a 
special study of the Stock Market. He 
sets up business in a place of high repute 
and issues prospectuses and advertise¬ 
ments which are designed to catch the 
eye of all who have money to invest. 
Prudent men and women will consult 
their bank managers or a member of a 
stock exchange before buying shares in 
an undertaking about which they know 
nothing ; but there are many innocent 
and foolish people who do not do this, 
sometimes because they are self-con¬ 
fident and think they can get rich quicker 
in their own way, and these read the 
cleverly-worded, statements and invest 
their money as the " gentlemanly" 
share-pusher suggests. 

Their first investment usually satis¬ 
fies their anticipations, for this kind of 
thief is clever at baiting his hook well. - 
He appears to take a great interest in 
the financial affairs of his client, and 
persuades him to invest in another 
" security." The victim then finds that 
he has lost all he invested, and 
only too often is unwilling to take any 
action against his deceiver because he 
does not want his friends to know how 
foolishly lie has acted. 

A Public Register 

The Report recommends that all 
persons dealing in stocks and shares 
should be registered under rules made 
by the Board of Trade. The register 
should be public, and all who apply to 
have their names placed on it should 
give full references about themselves 
and their business and provide sureties 
of ^500. Members of existing stock 
exchanges would not be required to 
register. It is also proposed that no 
invitations to deal in stocks and shares, 
or to take part in pools, should be 
published except by the direct orders of 
registered or legally exempted persons. 
Further powers should also be granted 
to the magistrates and police in tracking 
down anyone suspected of this kind of 
contemptible fraud. 

£ It is the duty of a State to protect 
the simpleton as well as the wise, and 
wc hope this new law will soon be on our 
Statute Book. 

Lizzie Holden 

Mrs Elizabeth Riley of Fleetwood, 
who died the other day from pneumonia, 
gave her life for charity. 

Known as Lizzie Holden, her maiden 
name, she would put on fancy dress and, 
taking her part in processions and 
carnivals, would, collect for the local 
hospital. She collected more money than 
any other collector. 

As usual she took part the other day 
in Fleetwood Hospital’s annual pro¬ 
cession, but caught a chill and died in 
the hospital for which she had done so 
much and worked so long. 


The Marquess and 
the Crank 

And the Earl and the Lout 

Only a few weeks have passed since 
the Litter Lout received so friendly a 
pat on the back from the Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava, speaking at a meeting 
of the National Trust; and already the 
poor lout is being hit hard by the police. 

Over 40 prosecutions in one day was a 
record for the countryside, and wc owe 
this magnificent example to the Earl of 
Hardwickc, who owns a favourite spot 
for picnickers near Chichester. Special 
police were set on duty at this beauty 
spot, Fairmile Bottom, with the result 
that. 41 Litter Louts were summoned, 
the first main attack on these spoilers of 
England. We hope to sec the example 
of the West Sussex police followed in 
every county in the land, for it is the 
only way to stop the untidiness which 
Lord Dufferin does not mind, but which 
most of us think a disgrace to our land. 

The Master of Brantwood 

We have been very glad to see a 
trenchant reply to Lord Dufferin by 
Mr Howard Whitcliouse, Headmaster of 
Bembridgc School in the Isle of Wight 
and President g of the Ruskin Society. 
The Friends of Brantwood, John 
Ruskin's last home, have created a new 
office known as Master of Brantwood, 
and Mr Wliitehouse is the first Master. 
Speaking in that home of beauty where 
John Ruskin lived and died, the Master 
of Brantwood strongly protested against 
Lord Dufferin’s description of tidy people 
as Anti-Litter Cranks. There was taking 
place a scandalous destruction of natural 
beauty in this country, he said, and we 
must all raise our voices against it. 
Certainly we should get no farther by 
describing those who protest against 
litter as cranks. 

It is hoped that the National Trust 
will take some opportunity of removing 
the false impression that it does not 
object to the littering of the countryside. 
It would be a profound pity if it came to 
be believed that such a body regarded 
the enemies of litter as cranks. 

Floating Floors and 
Hanging Ceilings 

Elat dwellers inquiring about hew 
blocks of flats may soon be asking, 
“ Have the flats floating floors ? " 

New blocks of flats may be expected 
to advertise themselves by saying," You 
want floating floors. Wc have them." 

They may. add that they have hang¬ 
ing ceilings as well, for these are the two 
inventions recommended by the Building 
Research Board as one of the effective 
ways of ensuring the flat-dweller the 
splendid isolation which is the pride 
of the Englishman’s home. 

Floating floor and hanging ceiling are 
both devised to keep out the noise of 
.the neighbours. Work at the National 
Physical Laboratory has shown that the 
floating floor does .so best. It is a concrete 
slab raised above the main floor of the 
flat, or the structural floors of the block 
of flats, on pads of rubber. 

There is ho bridging between the 
concrete slab and the main floor of the 
flat, or of the rooms in it. The slab is 
two inches thick, the-removable rubber 
pads one inch. Hardly any noise can get 
through from below. Further protection 
is afforded by a hanging ceiling. 

The hanging ceiling may be suspended 
from the structural floor above by 
felt-lined clips, or it may be supported 
on joists extending from the walls, at a 
height just below the true ceiling., Both 
these types of hanging ceilings help to 
keep out noise, but neither was so good 
as the two-inch floating slab of con¬ 
crete. The false ceiling helps one room, 
the floating floor running through the 
block cuts off the noise at its source. R 
protects the whole building. 


Little News Reel 

The first British plant for extracting 
oxygen from the air is to be ejected at 
Thornaby-on-Tccs, a Yorkshire village 
now almost part of Stockton-on-Tces. 

Thirty per cent of the new coffee crop 
of Brazil, where half the world's supply 
is produced, is to be destroyed to keep 
up the price in the United States. 

A fire lias destroyed 500,000 trees* 
near Balfour, a Transvaal village about 
50 miles from Johannesburg. 

Istambul police have been given the 
power of fining on the spot people who 
board or leave trams while in motion. 

During the destruction of a house 
at Melbourne, Australia, a brick was 
smashed and found to contain several 
sovereigns dated 1847. 

During recent manoeuvres 60 Italian 
gunners carried and hauled their moun¬ 
tain battery up to the 12,420-feet peak 
of Pala Bianca, which normally is 
climbed only by expert mountaineers. 
To cross a glacier the soldiers placed 
their dismantled weapons on sledges. 

The spectra of nebulae 30,000 times 
fainter than the faintest star which can 
be seen by the naked eye have been 
photographed through the 100-inch 
reflector telescope at Mount Wilson in 
California. The photographic lens is 
claimed to be the fastest in the world, 
but it took Co hours to photograph 
a spectrum one-twelfth of an inch long. 

After a drought lasting nearly three 
months rain worth millions has fallen 
in western Victoria and New South 
Wales, saving the wheat crops. 

THE TRAGEDY OF 
EDELWEISS 

Danger For Nothing 

Every year people climbing the Alps 
meet their deaths by attempting highly 
dangerous places to collect the edelweiss. 
Four such deaths occurred in two days 
this month. 

If this plant, whose name is German, 
and means " noble white," were as rare 
as these unfortunate people have been 
induced to imagine, their quest would 
at least be understandable, but edelweiss 
is not rare. It is widely distributed! 
throughout the mountains of Southern 
Europe. But it need not be sought in 
the mountains : it is to be found in 
innumerable! English rock gardens. ; 

It can easily be raised from seed 
sown in the spring, and if the position is 
, suitable, not subject to excessive mois- 
ttire in winter, the plant grows from 
year to year without causing its lovers 
a minute’s danger to secure it. 

THINGS SEEN 

A great bundle of shavings left burn¬ 
ing in the middle of the main road near 
Bromley. 

A hollyhock over 14 feet high at 
Gillingham, 

A load of hay in the II ay market, 
London. 

Tyrolese peasants offering tourists 
baskets of wild strawberries. 

On a hotel in Denmark, this piece of 
English : Bedragged food must not be 
devoured here. 

THINGS SAID 

Dictatorship and Democracy must 
live side by side in peace, or civilisation 
is doomed. Professor G. Al. Trevelyan ' 

The foundation of our . civilisation is 
the preparation, ever more intense, of 
the Italian people for the military life. 

Signor Mussolini 1 

Tea as your mother used to make it, 
2d per cup. 

Tea as your mother tried to make it, 
4d per cup . On a sign outside a 

Wharfedale tea-house' 
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American Memorial • Coronation Scot • By London’s River 



A Holiday Pastime—Boys of Tring in Hertfordshire watch 
the Coronation Scot Hash by 


AM Together—Early-morning swimmers diving 
into the Thames from tho Albert Embankment 
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The Centenary of 
Rasalama 

All Christian churches in Madagascar 
have been celebrating this month the 
centenary of the first Christian martyr¬ 
dom in this great French possession. 

On August 14, 1837, a Malagasy 

Christian convert named Rasalama 
refused to renounce her faith and was 
speared to death in the back while she 
was at prayer. She was the first of the 
250 Christians who suffered death at the 
• hands of Queen Ranavalona, who issued 
an edict proscribing Christianity, which 
was in force until her death in 1861. In 
addition very many Christian natives 
died in the swamps after escaping from 
their homes. 

The history of Christianity in Mada- 
. gascar is one of the romances of the 
mission field. The Gospel was first taken 
to Antananarivo, the capital, by mis¬ 
sionaries sent by the London Missionary 
Society in 1828. Two of them were 
Daniel Tycrman and George Bcnnct of 
Sheffield, who landed here on t their 
homeward journey from the famous first 
missionary voyage round the world. 
Tycrman has left a full account of the 
welcome the native king gave to the 
mission aides, but lie did not live to bring 
his diaries home, dying from the effects 
of Madagascar's climate and being laid 
to rest by his friend Bcnnct and his new 
converts in that strange land. 

Their work went on until, under the 
persecution of the usurper queen, 
Ranavalona, they were forced to leave; 
but so strongly had the new faith been 
planted that when the persecution ended 
26 years later, and missionaries returned, 
they found that the few hundred native 
Christians had become 5000. 

Memorial churches now stand in many 
places where the early martyrs suffered, 
and commemorative services have been 
held this month. 

Mr Tips Changes 


His Name 


Four Peaks in 24 Hours 

A Day Trip To the Tops of Four Countries 


Af. * BenNev js^—^ - ^. 

fgsj@ 


7 'hree friends have lately done a very 
remarkable thing in one day. 

W ithin the brief space of a 24-hour 
day they have' stood together on 
the highest points of Knglarid, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, having visited and 
climbed Ben Nevis, Scafell Pike, Snow¬ 
don, and Carrantuohill. 

If these mountains were piled on the 
top of each cither they would reach the 
height of 14,570 feet, almost the height 
of the Matterhorn, and to climb Ben 
Nevis alone is 
usually considered 
to be a good day's 
work. 

These victorious 
climbers arc Dr 
David Moles worth, 

Mr Keith Porter, 
and Mr Donald 
Clegg, whose bro¬ 
ther Ronald only 
just failed to 
accomplish the 
feat with him. Actually from the 
start at the foot of Ben Nevis to the 
finish at Carrantuohill the three were 
walking, motoring, and flying for over 
26 hours, and during this time they must 
have covered 2Q miles on foot, 500 in 
cars, and 250 in an aeroplane, for only 
by the aid of the internal combustion 
engine was this feat possible. 

The four men set out to climb Ben 
Nevis at half-past seven in the evening. 
The sun sets late in Scotland, and a 
beautiful sight it must have been from 
the sides of this rugged mountain, which 
rises 4400 feet above Fort William in 
Inverness-shire. When they reached the 
road at the foot of the mountain again a 
car was waiting and the long and winding 
270 miles into the heart of the Lake 
Country must have been a night journey 
with some thrills. 

The sun would be rising while they 
were accomplishing the second stage of 



their task, the ascent and descent of 
Scafell Pike, which rises to 3210 feet 
above Wastwater. Giant boulders crown 
the mountain tops here, and from it arc 
views of Scotland, the Pennine backbone 
of England, the mountains of North 
Wales‘(of which Snowdon is the lord), 
the Isle of Man set in the Irish Sea, and 
on the far ’western horizon the Mournc 
Mountains of Ireland. 

From the base of Scafell a road runs 
along the shore of Wastwatet, and in the 
early hours of the morning the adven¬ 
turers sped along it and on through the 
pleasant country of North Lancashire, 
through the busy towns of its south, and 
on through Cheshire to enter Wales by 
its ancient gate of Chester. 

By Plane to Killarney 

The sun had not reached its zenith 
when the gallant four were treading the 
rough grass on Snowdon's slopes and 
looking down on the black tarns in the 
deep valleys about the mountain, or 
looking south with all Wales spread out 
like a picture map. From this mountain, 
too, if there be no midday haze, the Irish 
mountain scan be seen fretting the horizon. 

In a field at the base of Snowdon an 
aeroplane was waiting for the travellers, 
and the quick flight over the St George's 
Channel and Ireland to Killarney amid 
its lakes must have been a respite for 
their aching limbs. To one of them it 
may have seemed a long, long way to 
Tipperary, a county they looked down on 
from their plane, for when the machine 
alighted he could do no more. 

His friends, however, took a motor to 
the foot of Ireland’s domelike mountain, 
Carrantuohill, and climbed its rather 
unexciting 3400 feet, to complete their 
self-imposed task at ten in the evening. 

They then decided that boats on lakes 
were a good antidote for rapid move¬ 
ment and settled down to a holiday by 
Killarney's lakes and fells. 


Mr Tips is a snow-white cat, with a 
jet-black tip to his tail, and he has 
changed his name to the Marquis of 
Lumsdale, for the following reasons. 

He belonged to the Dean of Stanley 
Cathedral, Falkland Islands, and when 
the British Graham’s Land Expedition, 
which left England in 1934, arrived there 
he took a great fancy to its members, so 
Mr Lumsdale allowed him to join. There 
were other cats aboard the Pcnola, but 
Mr Tips was the only one to survive 
Antarctic rigours. 

At the base in Graham’s Land he never 
tired of his royal feasts of seal’s liver 
for lunch and breast of penguin for 
dinner, and his wonderful white coat 
took on thickness and beauty. He would 
have been lost in the snow many times 
but for the black tip on his waving tail. 
His admiring companions gave him the 
title of first Marquis of Lumsdale, for 
his gallant bearing of all adversity, and 
lie even flourished on the return voyage 
from Arctic cold to tropic heat. 

Now lie has arrived in England, for 
Mr Lumsdale has left his cathedral for a 
quiet rectory at Stibbington. 

The Countess's Tortoise 

A marked tortoise has reappeared 
in its old haunts after many years of 
wandering abroad. 

It had been kept for years in a 
greenhouse belonging , to Countess Wedel 
Wedellsborg at Tyrbrind, Denmark, and 
disappeared in 1894; it has reappeared 
in the same greenhouse after 43 years. 

Maiden Castle 

Remains of a warrior killed by 
sword about 2000 years ago and of a 
girl buried beneath stones are among 
the latest discoveries at the great pre¬ 
historic earthwork, Maiden Castle, near. 
Dorchester. 


The Men Who Work For Others 

A Magnet of Goodwill 


C an there be too much goodwill in*a 
world like this ? 

No—no more than there can be too 
much food in a world where people are 
hungry. There is bad distribution. 
Instead of destroying the food and 
dampening the goodwill, we need to see 
that both are used where they will do the 
most good. 

The International Voluntary Service 
for Peace is a very magnet for goodwill, 
but it cannot accept as many volunteers 
as come forward to help on its schemes 
because it cannot feed them. The 
Secretary for Holland offered last week 
to send ten good volunteers to help to 
clear away the 8o,ooo-ton slag-heap 
at Oaken gates in Shropshire, but the 
I V S P in England can accept only 
three. “ This incans that seven other 
young men will be deprived of the 
privilege of getting in contact with 
people of other nations and of acquiring 
a broader patriotism,” says Professor 
Incbnit of Leeds, who for, years has 
given his every spare hour to this work. 

The food for these seven men would 
cost something like fjz 10s a week. 
Any reader who would like to provide 
one worker's food for one day should 
send a shilling to the I V S P, r-Lyddon 
Terrace, Leeds. 

Goodwill cannot meet the bills of the 
local butchers and bakers for meat and 
bread in the places where the I V S P 
does , its work, but it is surprising in 
how many other circumstances goodwill 
replaces hard cash. 

Three men wanted to go to Spain to 
plan thc;ncw dairy farm that is to supply 
inilk.for 400 refugee children at Tonigros, 


near the Frcnch-Catalan frontier. They 
were Professor John Harvey of Leeds 
University, Fricdl Funck, who knows 
cows, and Francis O’Conuor, who knows 
Spanish. The problem was how to get 
there at the least possible cost.’ An old 
Oaken gates volunteer, working in Man¬ 
chester, heard of their difficulty, aban¬ 
doned his plans for a holiday in Switzer¬ 
land, and put himself and his car at the 
disposal of the party starting this new 
relief work in Spain, 

Any reader who would rather buy a 
cow in Spain than a joint in England 
can send his money to the Leeds address, 
and mark it " Donation for Spain.” 

The C N has long had a soft spot in 
its heart for the I V S P for . many 
reasons, not least among them the fact 
that its work here helps to make England 
beautiful. The I V S P rebukes us for 
this, reminding us that it only moves 
mountainous slag-heaps and beautifies 
rubbish dumps when it has nothing 
more urgent on hand. Its main work is 
to repair damage done . by natural 
catastrophes and war. 

In India, under Pierre Cere sole’s 
leadership, the I V S P is carrying on 
with its third year of reconstruction 
work in the area of the great flood 
around Bihar. It takes such a short 
time to destroy, such a long time to 
build up ! 

All the time these volunteers from all 
countries in the Army of Peace arc at 
work, building up, they need to be fed, 
and well fed, for they work hard. 

Who will make an Investment in Peace 
by undertaking to feed one volunteer for 
a day, a week, a month, or all summer ? 


America’s 
Unknown Warriors 

The dedication at Brookwood of the 
memorial to the 600 American soldiers 
and sailors who died in England during 
the Great War recalls one of the great 
moments in history. 

The American Ambassador saw the 
memorial unveiled in a typical scene of 
English beauty, with noble trees shadow¬ 
ing turf of velvety green such as his 
own wide land cannot rival; but his 
thoughts must have strayed to another 
cemetery, less beautiful but more 
famous, across the Atlantic. 

That is a great battlefield dedicated 
as a national resting-place. There, in 
July 1863, was . fought the Battle of 
Gettysburg, a battle of brother against 
brother in the Civil War. Toward the 
close of the same year Abraham Lincoln 
delivered that two-minute speech so 
beautiful, so moving, so noble, that of 
itself, it would have sufficed to immor¬ 
talise Abraham* Lincoln who uttered it. 
It began and ended with these two 
sentences ; 

Four score and seven years ago our 
fathers brought forth on this continent a 
new nation , conceived in liberty , and 
dedicated to the -proposition that all men 
arc created equal . 

It is for us living to resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain , that 
this nation under God shall have a new 
birth of freedom , and that government oj 
the people , by the people , for the people , 
shall not perish from the earth. ; 

In our great Abbey at Westminster 
sleeps our Unknown Warrior ; in Gettys¬ 
burg cemetery are nearly 4000 men who 
fell in that battle, and of these 1630 are 
Unknown Warriors. Picture on page 3 

Simon and His Master 

From a Correspondent 

A business man the other day took 
his small son to a local hospital to be 
X-rayed for an injury to his collar-bone. 

They took with them Simon, a fox- 
terrier, the boy's constant playmate. 
The dog was not allowed to approach the 
X-ray theatre, which, as the notices 
showed, was regarded as too hallowed 
for an animal to enter. 

The examination of the boy pro¬ 
ceeded in silence, and in the midst of it, 
to everyone’s consternation, the door 
was slowly opened about six inches and 
a furry nose was poked round the 
corner. 

All eyes were turned upon him, but 
noticing that his little master was lying 
quiet the nose was withdrawn. Simon 
had satisfied himself that all was well 
with his companion. 

Happiness on the 


Railway 


All workers and travellers on our 
railways will be glad that the sacrifice 
in wages made by the-railwaymen to 
meet the national emergency of 1931 
is now at an end. 

An award by the Railway Staff 
Tribunal is to restore in full the cuts then 
made, and also awards additional in¬ 
creases to some of the lowest paid grades 
in the service ; all men who work on 
Whit Mondays and August Bank Holi¬ 
days arc to have another day off with 
full pay. 

Over half a million employees are 
benefited by this award, which will 
cost tlic railway companies about 
^2,900,000 a year. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Aquila . ... . . Ak-wil-ah 

Croatan Cro-tan 

Roanoke Ro-an-oke 

Scutum.Skoo-tum 

, Sobieski ...... Sobc-yes-ke 
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Cars Held Up By 
Elephants 

The officers in charge of the Belgian 
Congo National Park are establishing a 
new camp at Mutsora, from which they 
will be better able to protect the animals 
u nder their charge. 

The park now covers 2800 square 
miles and includes the low-lying shores 
of Lake Edward, primeval forest, wooded 
mountains, majestic glaciers of the 
Mountains of the Moon, which Ptolemy 
had heard of seventeen centuries before 
Stanle}^ saw them. 

The diversity of animal life is equally 
great, and elephants are so abundant 
that motorists, whose cars they hold 
up at night, are instructed to switch off 
their headlights and wait for the beasts 
to move off when and where the\ r will. 

What Two Crows Will 
D o in an Hour 

Here and there on the Yorkshire 
Wolds arc fields with uprooted turnips 
lying about in all directions. 

Thieves have been under cover of 
darkness, and they have stolen what the 
farmer can very well do without, but they 
have turned the fields upside-down in 
the process. 

The crows arc the scamps. During a 
dry season they swoop down on a newly 
hoed turnip held and uproot the crop 
to reach the grubs underneath. A 
flock of 200 crows will devastate over 
two acres of turnips in half an hour. 
The birds arc exceedingly strong, and 
have no difficulty in dragging the turnips 
out of the dry soil, two crows being 
able to uproot 500 turnips in an hour. 

Caligula’s Bath 

A Roman bath has been discovered at 
Plombieres in France. It is entered by 
sandstone steps from the Vosges, and 
the bath rests on a bed of material re¬ 
sembling cement, the bottom being lined 
with blocks of polished stone. A com¬ 
memorative medal states that the founda¬ 
tion-stone was laid by the Emperor Cali¬ 
gula when passing through Plombicres. 

Caligula reigned from 37 to 41 ad. 
“ Let them hate mo," he used to say of 
his subjects, “ .so long as they fear me," 


The Speed Terror in 
Grandfather’s Day 



L ittle by little the Normandie and the 
Queen Mary cut down the time for 
the Atlantic crossing until the voyage 
occupies just under four days. 

Will those now young live to see the 
time halved, as their parents have seen ? 

It seems unlikely, unless something 
quite revolutionary should be invented, 
for ocean steaming, but experience 
warns us not to declare anything 
impossible in.mechanics. In the second 
half of last century the United States 
were our rivals on the Atlantic, with the 
Collins line as tlicir champions against 
our Cun ardors. 

They got ahead of us in 1854, as the 
Normandie has been doing this year. 


In that season one of tlicir steamers, 
heavily subsidised by Congress, made 
the voyage in the unprecedented time 
of 9 days 17 hours, a speed which it was 
thought could never be exceeded. Two 
more ships of the Collins line, attempting 
to equal the feat in the next two years, 
were lost at sea, one'never to. be heard 
of again. 

Congress decided that speed was 
responsible, and that such velocities 
for ocean vessels were unnatural and to 
be discouraged. The subsidy was with¬ 
drawn, the Collins line vanished, and 
the Atlantic was left, for liner-passenger 
services, to the Cunard to risk nine-day 
passages at its peril. 


Wheels oil the track at Brooklands 


Work by Wireless 

Labour exchanges have now been 
established all over Belgium, and in 
order to help people to find work a novel 
idea lias been put into practice. Full 
details of vacancies fire announced by 
wireless every morning at nine. 

Down the Rabbit Hole 

Alice found Wonderland down a 
rabbit hole, and once again a game¬ 
keeper has come upon a bit of the 
Homan Empire down a,rabbit hole—this 
time in Yorkshire. 

He found broken pottery on the 
Elmswell estate near Driffield. The 
fragments were shown to the curator 
of the Hull Museum, who declared them 
to be Homan, and excavations made in 
recent months have brought to light a 
Homan site afterwards occupied by the 
Saxons. Hearths, the foundations of 
walls, domestic pottery of Homan and 
Saxon times, a spoon and knife, mill¬ 
stones, picks, and beads and pins have 
been found, all now on show in the 
Mortimer Museum at Hull. 


the arctic is Warmer 

A -Russian scientist says that the 
Arctic regions are becoming warmer. 
The results of experiments in areas near 
the Arctic Ocean show that in 17 years 
the annual temperature has risen by 
two degrees and the winter temperature 
by as much as five degrees. 

Mr West and the 
Pillar-Box 

Mr Alfred West has retired after 
making London brighter for 48 years. 

Now 70, he has been painting pillar¬ 
boxes red since he was 22, and thinks he 
must have covered 40,000. 

He never missed a day’s work with 
his pot of red paint and liis brush. He 
was up at five every morning a net in bed 
before ten, He remembers the days 
when pillar-boxes were green, and after 
using gallons of red paint lie has lived to 
sec the Air Mail boxes wearing blue 
coats. His pillar-box days, green, red, 
or blue, are over at last. 

The Friendly Rook 

A Yorkshire girl living at Shipley has 
formed a close friendship with a rook. 

• She was kept to her room by illness, 
and noticed that a rook frequently 
perched on the ledge of her window. In 
time she. succeeded in enticing the bird 
to enter her room by offering it food. 

Since then the rook has returned each 
day for meals, and has become so 
friendly and trusting that it will fly on 
to the head and shoulders of its bene¬ 
factor and remain there without showing 
any sign of nervousness. 

THE SQUIRREL AND THE 
RABBIT 

Live and let iive docs not apply, it 
seems, to either rabbit or grey squirrel. 
Both arc condemned by the experts, 
and one can only wish tiic experts had 
less reason for tlicir condemnation. 

The rabbit, however, is said to be by 
far the worse of the two pests. The 
Chairman of the Forestry Commission, 
who ought to know something about it, 
tells us that as a forest post the grey 
squirrel does not compare with the rabbit 
as a destroyer of almost all kinds of 
trees, or with the indigenous red squirrel 
as a devastating enemy of the indigenous 
Scots pine, 

, But the grey squirrel is a newcomer 
in our land, and its critics say that it is 
multiplying so rapidly that it will become 
as destructive as the rabbit unless it is 
checked in time. 

Gold in Wales 

An old shaft at Pumpsaint in Car¬ 
marthenshire is soon to be used again 
for the production of gold in Wales. 

The shaft is said to have been sunk by 
the Romans, and the mine may have 
been one of the five chief gold mines 
in the Roman Empire. Now the shaft 
has been deepened from 100 to 600 feet, 
and it is believed that soon a thousand 
men may be working in the mine. 



A hedgehog visitor to a Hertfordshire garden 


NEW HOPE For 20,000 

A new fishing industry may develop 
from Harrington Dock, in Liverpool. 

A scheme has been prepared which 
would find work for 20,000 people in 
three years. The City Council is con¬ 
sidering it. 

The new port would operate 21 
trawlers. There would be a fishing 
factory, an icc factory, and fishing nets 
and packing boxes would be made in 
the port. A company would operate 
the industry with a capital of £150,000, 
and they propose to order at least one 
trawler a year. In the first six weeks 
they expect to employ 1000 workers, 

THE TODDLERS OF 
Wrotham 

The first open-air nursery school, 
lately opened in a quiet corner of Kent, 
goes happily on. 

It is a bit of heaven for toddlers 
between two and five, and 300 London 
children arc to be among the first to 
enjoy the freedom of the Margaret 
McMillan House at Wrotham. 

The toddlers arrive in groups of 40 
at a time, and a contingent from Dept¬ 
ford has just been enjoying a wonderful 
holiday, airing their own little beds, 
tidying their wardrobes, setting the small 
tables for meals, and sweeping up after¬ 
wards. They have 18 acres of meadow 
in which to romp in safety. 

Up at half-past seven in the morning, 
they are happy till they go to bed at 
seven in the evening. 

Master Clever Fingers 

One of the cleverest lads in Leeds is 
Desmond Baul the engine boy. He is 
13, and has just won a scholarship 
which will take him from Bentley Lane 
School to the Leeds College of Technology. 

Desmond has wonderfully clever 
fingers. He.takes cotton reels, bits of 
firewood, and old tins and makes them 
into speedboats, aeroplanes, or railway 
rolling stock. It seems as though he 
can make anything out of anything, and 
his latest model, a traction-engine with 
huge wheels of wood and tin, is one of 
his greatest triumphs. The staff at 
Bentley Lane School wished him to 
leave his traction-engine behind. 
Desmond was unable to do so, but lie 
made, a model of a Schneider Trophy 
£lane, and has left that instead. 


A Wonderful Road 
for Buenos Aires 

Buenos Aires, capital of the Argentine, 
is building one of the most wonderful 
roads in the world. 

To be known as Ninth of July Avenue 
in commemoration - of the Argentine 
Independence Day, this thoroughfare, 
running from north to south through the 
heart of the city, is to cost ^5,000,000. 
It will bo 150 yards across, its six 
lanes of traffic separated by tree-shaded 
promenades. There will be shopping 
subways at frequent intervals, and under¬ 
ground parking places to accommodate 
3000 cars. The first section is to be 
opened in October. 

A Queer Fish 

What is known as a broad-headed 
gazer, a rare fish in British waters, was 
caught in. a salmon net off Whitby not 
long ago ; it was over eight feet long, 

, and the distance between the eyes was 
over a foot. 

THE APPLE AND THE PLUM 

The apple trees are not repeating this 
year the marvellous yield they gave us 
in 1936. 

" Fair crop " seems to be the report 
from most districts, and it is to be feared 
that apples arc to be dear, which is a 
national misfortune. 

There will be big imports, of course, 
but with a relative scarcity of English 
fruit we shall be asked to pay more for 
them. Last year the great domestic 
yield kept down the price of imported 
apples, 

We shall be sorry to see apples at 
sixpence a pound again. Wc arc re¬ 
minded of the remark made’ in reply to 
the well-known saying that an apple a 
day keeps the doctor away —Then it's 
cheaper to have the doctor l An apple 
ought not to cost more than a penny. 

The yield of plums this year is also 
uncertain. Some varieties are doing 
fairly well, while others arc failures. 

Fly-Catching 

Professor A. C, Hardy, of Hull Uni¬ 
versity College, is busy fly-catching. 

His method of catching flies is a novel 
one. He uses fast goods trains travelling 
on the York and Market Wcighton and 
Hull line. To these he fixes a wide- 
moutlied net, the back leading down to 
a narrow glass tube. Flies blown into 
the, net as the train travels soon find 
themselves prisoners at the end of the 
glass tube. 

Professor Hardy hopes to be able to 
gather information about the distribu¬ 
tion, of flies, and possibly to learn, how 
to warn farmers of the approach of pests. 

the Lament of the Swan 

A CN friend at Walton-on-tlic-Hill 
sent us this photograph of the swan 
referred to in the C N not long ago. 

He has seen the old swan many times 
standing in front of a car and defying it 
to move until his family has slowly 



crossed the road. Once he saw a bus and 
five cars held up while the swan proces¬ 
sion passed and our correspondent 
believes that many cars will have 
received marks of his disapproval of 
their interference with his journeying 
to the shops. 
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The Tragedy of a 
Beautiful Country 


W 1 



M B£ EDITOR'S WINDOW 


The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter. House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



T e have been moved this 
week by two letters from 
Durham, one by a public man 
travelling there and one by a 
lady who lives there. - 1 

The public man has written 
to The. Times. : . He is Sir Alfred 
Butt, and he writes to say. 
that he,has found South-West 
•Durham a land without hope 
and (unless the Government 
does something) a land without 
a future. He says that, "many 
‘of the young people have no 
trade and no experience, and 
many others are too old to 
learn new trades and have no 
chance in old ones.’ Some of the 
villages should be demolished 
and the wreckage of mines 
which cannot be reopened 
should be cleared away. , 

This great piece of Durham, 
says'Sir Alfred. Butt, is not 
only depressed but depressing, 
offering no inducement to new¬ 
comers to enter it, and putting 
a great strain on the endurance 
and courage of those who must 
remain there. .■* * 

The other letter comes from 
a; village, and is about a, 
beautiful wood that is threat¬ 
ened, a belt of noble trees on 
the curve of the banks of the 
River Tees. The view from 
the Durham side, says our 
correspondent, is marvellous, 
with the wide tidal river 
flanked by this broad belt of 
woodland, and in the distance 
the long range of the Cleve¬ 
land hills. The wood is steep, 
nearly two miles of it, and it is 
enchanting to sit in the shade 
of- these huge trees. 

But now the axe is heard in 
the wood and the felling of the 
trees has begun. Every day 
the trees crash to the ground. 

The owner of the wood, we 
feel sure, is as sorry to lose the 
trees as is our correspondent, 
but they are probably being 
cut down to pay heavy taxes, 
and it is intended to plant other 
trees to take their place. 

This is the tragedy of a 
beautiful countryside. Life is 
so hard, the taxes are so heavy, 
that we must cut down our 
beauty to pay our way. This 
wood is known as Friarage 
Wood on the Yarm Estate on 
the Durham border, and we 
may hope that somebody may 
be able to save these trees 
which make up one of Eng¬ 
land's beauty spots. Their 
death knell is sounding, and 
there is little time. 

What wonderful things does 
Durham stand for in our his¬ 
tory, and what brave and pitiful 
things she stands for now ! 


A Rest For Our Noble Friend 

T IIE Mayor of Philadelphia lias 
ordered that the mounted police 
are to give their horses holidays. He 
declares that if the men need a rest 
so- do their mounts. 

But horse holidays with. pay. (in 
oats and clover) are no new- thing, 
many farmers having long been in the 
habit of turning out their horses to 
wander freely in the fields for a week 
or two during a quiet time. Most 
horses used to enjoy Sunday as a day 
of rest, and we have known more than 
one which knew the day as surely as 
the parson. 

© 

The Nation Growing Older 

A striking illustration of the ageing 
of the British people is afforded 
by the Census Returns. In 190x for 
each 1000 persons there were 149 
between 45 and 65. In 1935 the 
proportion of such people had risen 
to 223 per xooo !■ 

We know also that the proportion 
of the ageing and aged must rise 
further in the near future, owing to 
the falling off in the number of 
children born. 

The supply of new lives is failing ; 
those who remain must therefore have 
a higher average age. 

© 

Lost Drugs 

J-|ow rarely docs a month pass without 
the publication by the police of 
an urgent warning that a doctor has 
lost a case containing powerful drugs 
and poisons ! 

. It is an increasing scandal. It is 
surely the duty of our medical men 
to take more care of the powerful 
drugs they have to handle. 

© 

Cook 

B RI tisii cooking has been again 
denounced by the experts. 

Doctors and dentists all assure us 
that we consume badly-cooked food 
with imperfect teeth and deteriorated 
digestions. 

Our girls must concern themselves 
with these reproaches. Cooking with 
the aid of gas and electric stoves has 
become simpler than ever, and there 
is no excuse for not doing our duty 
by making the best of all foods, from 
the humble potato upwards. Dame 
Louise Mcllroy says, the average 
woman does not even know how to 
boil a potato ! 

© 

A Catastrophe 

have heard of a little fellow 
who ran into the lounge calling, 
“ Daddy, there's a black cat in the 
dining-room.” 

“Well, never mind,” said Father 
calmly. “ Don't get excited. Black 
cats are lucky.” . 

. “This one is,” said Little One. 
“ He's eaten your dinner.” 


Arms and the Baby 
Tiie race to, pile up armaments is 
responsible for a shortage of 
baby prams in Killarney. 

It seems that when nations take up 
arms there is trouble for children in 
arms. We hear that mothers in 
Killarney arc having to wait two 
months for a perambulator because 
skilled. metal workers arc bus} 7 
making war material. 

Perhaps if all the babies in the world 
screamed till the battleships were sunk 
there would be no more war. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Y°u can do anything if you 
keep on trying, declares a 
schoolmaster. But that is one of 
the things some people can't do. 
E 

(Cycling gives children confidence. 
Young cyclists always get on. 

□ 

Many girls in business earn only pin 
money. Can't afford buttons ? 

0 

Jx is not natural to wake up in a hurry. 
More comfortable to wake up in bed. 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


If heated argu¬ 
ments make the 
blood boil 



M ODE RN youth has to look sharp, we 
are told. And be sharp. 

0 

A man while fishing on a river bank 
caught a wallet with a 10s note 
inside. We all expect money at a bank. 

, 0 - • 

'SffiiAT is the secret of health ? Those 
who have it want to keep it. 

0 

Something is wrong with 
British polo, declares an 
expert. Maybe the player. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
Pembroke College, Oxford, has 
received £50,000 from Lord Nuffield 
for helping poor students. 

Altogether Southend’s hospital has 
received £60,000 from carnivals. 

The bcst-lcept police station garden in 
London this year was made from a 
rubbish heap. 

A hundred anti-littcr inspectors sud¬ 
denly appeared not long ago on the 
crowded beach of Coney Island, 
pm Office of Works is restoring 
Scarborough Castle. 

JUST AN IDEA 
The loveliest things in the world ■— 
flowers and trees and sunsets and stars — 
are all silent; and it is often the quiet 
men and women who have abiding beauty 
of character. 


William Waves To 
an Immortal 

pins month would have seen '• the 
fiftieth birthday of Rupert 
Brooke, one of the greatest and most 
promising of our young soldier poets. 
He lives for all time in his famous 
sonnet 

If I should die , think only this of me * 
That there*s some comer of a foreign 
field 

That is for ever England , 
but he died not long after writing 
those words,- passing on gallantly on 
St George's Day in 1915. 

Shortly before his end he sailed for 
the Dardanelles, leaving Liverpool on 
what must have been one of the 
saddest days of his life, for there was 
no one to see him off. 

Most of us at some time or other 
have known the loneliness of setting 
out on a voyage without anyone 
to see us off, and Rupert Brooke 
felt it intensely. He felt it so terribly 
that after he had gone on board the 
ship which was to carry him to a 
foreign field he went back to the land¬ 
ing stage, found a little ragged boy 
tailed William, and gave him sixpence 
to wave to him as the ship sailed. 

It to as the last thing he did in the 
England he loved. 

© 

Camps and Caravans 

'The popularity of camp and caravan 
holidays has grown so rapidly 
that it has become necessary to make 
Ministry of Health regulations. 

If a site is used for more than six 
weeks at a time as a camping ground 
it must be licensed and supervised by 
the local authority. Adequate water 
supplies must be provided and other 
proper arrangements made. 

Not a few landowners and farmers 
take the trouble to make campers 
comfortable. Holiday-makers, on their 
part, must not forget that local people 
have rights and feelings, and they 
should do everything in their power 
not to spoil the sites they visit. 

Too many irregular campers are 
spoiling the countryside for Guides 
and Scouts. The bad camper is an 
enemy to all good camps, for he makes 
the farmer and the landowner more 
and more reluctant to let his land. 

© 

God of the Open Air 

For the comforting warmth of the sun 
that my body embraces. 

For the cool of the waters that run 
through the shadowy places, 

For the balm of the breezes that brush 
my face with their fingers, 

For the vesper hymn of the thrush 
when the twilight lingers, 

For the long deep breath of a heart 
without a care, 

I will give thanks and adore Thee, 
God of the open air. 

© 

To Sweet Delight 

Every night and every morn 
Some to misery are bom ; 

Every morn and every night 
Some are born to sweet delight. 

William Blake 
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Life of 




of New Zealand 

JsJow that Pelorus Jack is beiug forgotten one of his admirers 
in New Zealand has collected together all that is : kno\vn 
of him. He is Mr T. A. II. Field of Nelson, who sends us a 
note of all the information available concerning this dolphin. 


P elorus Jack’s name was once so well 
known in the C N that it was hard to 
believe this famous dolphin would ever 
cease to keep his industrious vigil in the 
strait between the North and South 
Islands of New Zealand. 

But at last came a day 'when the 
steamers passing between D'Urville 
Island and South Island through French 
Pass to Tasman Bay looked in vain as 
they passed Pelorus Sound for their 
familiar white-backed friend. What 
could have happened to him ? I To luul 
gone. Nobody could believe it, and it is 
hard to remember now that it is eight 
years since the learned Linn can Society, 
holding an inquest on the reports of Iris 
disappearance, regretfully announced 
that he was no more. 

For 40 years he had been known. For 
23 of them he had kept a lookout for 
vessels passing through his territory! • 
and the tales of his vigilance made such 
an impression that he became a world¬ 
wide celebrity. Like all such figures, he 
attained a kind of immortality as of a 
creature never born to die. The Maoris 
said he was a thousand years old. 

In one way he lives still in memory 
and tradition, and wc gladly pass on 
once more the coin pi etc story of this 
wonderful creature. 

The Dolphin Pilot 
of the Ships 

piRSTof all this is what Pelorus Jack was, 
and what he did. He was a w 1 1 itcy- 
grey dolphin, a big fellow about 14 feet 
long; and his beat was about six miles 
from Clajr Point to Chetwode Islands. 
When a steamer appeared he would 
come dashing up from nowhere, and 
accompanying the ship, often for several 
miles, would dart from side to side of the 
bow, sometimes rubbing himself against 
her sides. His fame spread, but plenty of 
people thought it only a sailor’s yarn, 
and even new officers on the Union Com¬ 
pany’s liners would stoutly refuse to go 
up to the bows to see Pelorus Jack's 
gambols, lest they be taken in by a hoax. 

It was no hoax. Pelorus Jack did not 
lack a multitude of witnesses. Ouc of 
them was Mr Frank Bullen, who saw 
Jack on a fine afternoon on the side of 
a steamship. Seeing was believing. 

“ The ship (he wrote) was going more 
than 14 knots, yet that grampus main¬ 
tained his position with the utmost case, 
only the slightest quiver of his tail being 
noticeable.’ Occasionally ho changed his 
position from starboard to port, pausing 
for a few moments right ahead of the 
ship, then dropping back lie would 
cuddle up lovingly against her side, as if 
he enjoyed feeling her chafe against his 
body. lie remained with the vessel for 
about half an hour, in plain sight of 
anybody who chose to look over the 
bows, and then departed as he came.” 

There are many earlier accounts by 
people who sighted Pelorus Jack, some 
well established and, some not quite so • 
substantial. Captain W. K. Turner, of 
Nelson, stated in 1911 that while he was 
master of a cutter trading regularly to 
Pelorus Sound 40 years before, that is 


:iP! 


to\say about 187r, he saw the big fish, 
which came and lay alongside his cutter 
one day in <tlic Sound. It haunted the 
waters round Lewis Island for another 
15 or 20 years before it went outside and 
began to pay attention to passing 
steamers. But because Captain Turner 
put the size of the “ big fish ” at 25 feet*, 
whereas though nobody could ever 
measure Pelorus Jack all agreed that he 
was between 12 and 15 feet long, there 
is some doubt about his identification. 

Protected by an 
Order in Council 

Y I 1 -" 1 ' others who were or are settlers 
about the Sound —Mr William 
llarvcy of Miro Bay, another Mr Turner 
of Waitata Bay, and Mr. Isaac Harvey— 
all agree that they first saw Pelorus Jack 
in the seventies. Mr Harvey while with 
his sister saw two, both known to 
settlers, and one,had an octopus clinging 
to its head, which the other was trying to 
bite off. Afterwards there was only one* 
It is a good .fish story. There arc other 
witnesses to the 187G or 1878 period, but 
by 1882 Pelorus Jack seems to have 
become an authenticated fact. 

Mr Massey, of Christchurch, .purser on 
a line of steamers trading from Lyttelton 
to Wellington and Nelson in the 
eighties, appears to have been the big 
fish’s godfather.’ He called the attention 
of the captains and officers of the ships 
of those early days to the big fish's 
habits, “and J. named him Pelorus Jaclc^ 
by which lie became known all the world 
over.” Mr Field, whom we may call the 
official biographer of Pelorus Jack, does 
not wholeheartedly accept all that 
Captain Massey says, and adds that he 
himself did not hear of the friendly 
creature till 1890, 

After that evidence about him appears 
continually in the records of the Union 
Line, but 1889 or 1800 may on the whole 
be accepted as the date of his first undis¬ 
puted appearance. Then Colonel Pitt, 
New Zealand's Attorney-General, [got a 
snapshot of him. It was not an easy thing 
to do, for most photographers got only 
his head or his tail or a splash, and 



Pelorus Sound, from which the famous dolphin derived its name 



Pelorus Jack photographed from a ship in French Pass 


Pelorus Jack appeared on a postcard in 
1901. This was official recognition, and 
more was to follow. In 1904 the Rev 
D. C. Bates, of the Meteorological Office, 
succeeded in getting with much difficulty 
an Order in Council protecting Pelorus 
Jack, referred to in the Order as 
Risso’s Dolphin. This Order was re¬ 
newed from time to time. 

Whether lie was a Risso’s Dolphin or 
some other “ fish or mammal,” as the 
Order in Council vaguely described it, 
was for some time in doubt. He was 
variously described as a Beluga or White 
Whale, a Goose-beak or Zipliioid Whale, 
before he came back at last to his first 
name, and kept it till he disappeared. 
For 22. years, from 1890 to 19x2, ho 
remained in the public eye, and in so 
long a period legends and tall stories 
about him accumulated. The least fanci¬ 
ful was that he piloted ships through 
the straits and knew some steamers by 
sight; the most far-fetched that he 


taught a shovel-nosed whistling grampus 
to accompany him. 

When all the fiction and legend are 
sifted out the fact remains that Pelorus 
Jack escorted ships six miles through the 
Sound for more than 30 years till 19x2. 
lie was reported dead in 1911, but re¬ 
appeared in 1912, when he vanished for 
good and all. There is a sad tale that his 
disappearance occurred just after four 
foreign whaling vessels had passed 
through the straits. Nobody ever 
inquired if any of the masters of these 
vessels had seen him or knew anything 
about him. 

Wc will charitably suppose that they 
did not, and none will ask them now, 
for it is 25 years since Pelorus Jack 
passed on, It hardly seems so long ; 
and a new generation of New Zealanders 
lias grown up which only knows of him 
at second hand. But those who did 
know him will long remember Jack as 
one of the oddest friends of man. 


The School Run By a Parliament 


C hina is an amazing land, not only 
for its incredible size and the be¬ 
wildering variety of its people and tlxcir 
interests, but also for the remarkable 
experiments that arc always going on 
there. We hear of another. 

It would seem a cruel thing if a head¬ 
master posted up on the wall each week 
the name of the worst as well as the 
best child in the school; but children 
can be more unmerciful than masters, 
and the children who rule Pci Yuan 
school in Pingkiang have no pit}' on 
slackers and trouble-makers. 

If a child makes a thorough nuisance 
of himself up goes his name on the 
Board of Shame 1 It is the School 
Parliament that fixes his punishment. 

Once upon a time Pei Yuan school 
was governed in the ordinary way by 


the teachers, who were Methodist 
Missionaries, but the Chinese Ministry 
of Education pressed for some such 
change, and the missionaries accepted the 
idea with enthusiasm. Now they declare 
that it is a great success, and believe (like 
the Ministry of Education) that it will 
prove a valuable training for adult life. 

The teachers act as if they were 
foreign advisers appointed to a sovereign 
court; it is the School Parliament 
which governs the 150 boys and girls. 
There is a Cabinet consisting of six 
Departments, all responsible to the 
Parliament. The Department of In¬ 
dustry runs the Cooperative Tuckshop 
and Savings Bank. The Discipline 
Committee, formed by eight elected 
leaders," keep? order in class and 
dormitory. The Department of Agri¬ 


culture looks after the gardens. The 
Hygiene Department insists on public 
and personal cleanliness. The Education 
Department is in charge of the library, 
the school magazine, class games, and 
public speaking. 

The Public Safety Bureau provides 
young policemen to shepherd the day 
scholars out of school and to caution 
any who break the school law. 

Everyone has to sign a Public Coven¬ 
ant which embodies the School Law, 
and it is a law-abiding as well as a self- 
reliant generation which is springing 
up in Pingkiang. 

If anyone expected that self-govern¬ 
ment would- result in muddle and riot 
he has been disappointed. These 
Chinese children find that it is great 
fun to be public-spirited. 
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The Story of Virginia Dare, the First 


America has been remembering this month the birth of Virginia 
Dare 350 years ago. She was the first English child to be born in 
America, and was the granddaughter of John White, Governor of 
Raleigh ’s famous colony on Roanoke Island. 


\U mi the issue of a special thrce-ccnt 
vv ^ postage stamp and special coins 
bearing her portrait, with a speech by 
her President on the very island where 
the event took place, and in many 
other ways, America has been celebrat¬ 
ing the 350th anniversary of the birth 
of; the first white child in the British 
Empire. 

It is hardly necessary to remind 
readers of the C N that the name of 
this child was Virginia Dare, for the 
name has often appeared in these 
columns. 

Her parents were Ananias Dare 
and Eleanor, daughter of the John 
White wliom Raleigh had sent out as 
Governor of Roanoke Island with 
91 men, 17 women, nine children, and 
two Indians - named Wanchese and 
Manteo who had been brought to 
England by an expedition which had 
landed in America in'1584 and taken 
possession of the territory which Queen 
Elizabeth named Virginia. 

Between 1584 and the sending of 
these colonists other parties had been 
sent under Grenville and Drake. The 
leader of the “first, Ralph Lane, had 
infuriated the Indians and the expedi¬ 
tion was brought home ; the second, a 
group of 15 soldiers left to guard 
Roanoke till colonisation could be 
resumed, mysteriously disappeared, so 
that when John White’s party arrived 
there, in June 1587, nothing but a 
burnt fort met their eyes to tell of the 
dangers they had arrived to face. 


Nothing daunted, Governor White 
set to work to rebuild the fort, to make 
habitable those houses which were yet 
standing, and to build new ones which, 
says the record, were td-be necessary 
and decent houses. One of these >vas 
reserved for - public worship, and in 
it) on August 13 was held the first 
recorded religious service in the Pro¬ 
testant faith on American soil. • 

Five days later Eleanor Dare, the 
Governor’s daughter, gave birth to her 
little girl, and two days later this baby, 
the first white child to be born in 
thd New World (then the British 
Empire), was christened Virginia in 
tlicj new church. ; 

Meanwhile endeavours were made 
to establish friendly relations with‘the 
Red Indians 'on' the neighbouring 
island of Cfoatan, now called I la tteras, 
and the mainland across a narrow 
strait, the district of the State'; of. 
North Carolina which now bears the 
name of Dare. These advances did not 
meet with much success, even the 
Croatan tribe, which had proved so 
friendly to Raleigh’s lirst expedition, 
showing a suspicious hearing and being, 
won back only by the assurances of 
Manteo, who was himself a. Croatan, 
that these were Englishmen who could 
be trusted, 'throughout this period of 
reconciliation and the undoing of an 
unfortunate past Manteo, in the words 
of Governor White, behaved himself 
as a . most faithful . Englishman. 
The week that followed the birth of 



Virginia was one of many conferences 
and much excitement. It was obvious 
to the colonists that the supplies and 
equipment they had brought with 
them were far from sufficient, and that 
more must be obtained from England. 
The Jittlc colony was indeed growing, 
another baby having quickly followed 
Virginia to join the adventurous band ; 
he was a boy, the son of two other 
colonists, the first white , boy to be 
born in America. .... . 

; Suddenly., it was decided: that 
Governor' White ; must return to 
England without dch'y, so he kissed 
the, two babies arid set sail on August 
. 27, waving farewell to. subjects and 
friends oyer whom he had ruled for 
only a few weeks, and whom he was 
. destined never to set, eyes on .again, 
y Indeed, never was a white man .to set 
eyes on them again.; 

Governor White Returns ; 
Home For Supplies ■ 

JJefore he went the Governor arranged 
that should the colonists. leave 
Roanoke they should mark the name 
of their new destination on 'the trunk 
of a tree, placing a cross, the symbol 
of suffering, above the name if the ' 
departure had been made because* of 
danger. ’ • r 

It was late in the autumn when 
White reached Southampton, and to 
his alarm he found everyone talking of 
the vast preparations Philip of Spain 
was making for the invasion of 
England. In the very month of his 
arrival, November, Raleigh earnestly 
advocated at the War Council that the 
defence of the country must depend 
on the navy; the enemy must not be 
suffered to land, ships and more ships 
were needed. The Queen’s Navy then 
only numbered 36 ships of war, but so 
enthusiastic was the country's answer 
to Raleigh’s appeal that merchants 
offered their own vessels, the people 
fitted them but at their own cosp and 
very soon there were 191 of all types 
and sizes. Little could be done, there¬ 
fore, to fit out ships to relieve the * 
far-off colonists ; everything was re¬ 
quired to keep Elizabeth on her throne 
and her people free from invaders, and 


men^ had no time to think of litt 
Virginia so far away, in danger fro 
Red Indian invaders. 

In the midst of all his work at hom 
however, Raleieh did succeed in fine 
ing two small ships, and lie sent thci 
out under John White in the sprii 
To strike a blow'against the impendir 
invaders seemed to their officers ai. 



crew-to be better work for England 
and more profitable for themselves, so 
they went privateering against Philip’> 
ships, got the worst of an encounter in 
■ European waters, and soon returned 
to Plymouth, " to the litter destruc¬ 
tion of the unhappy colonists,” asdlie 
old chronicle states. 

. No ship could now be spared, for 
the Armada was about to sail. Eycn 
when that terrible fleet had been scat 
tered John White was refused the? hel; 
he sought. It was not till the spring 
of 159° that Raleigh could prevail on 
a captain to take White back to the 
New World, and even then the captain 
refused to ship his stores and would 
do no more for him, as White tells us, 
than take " myself and my chest, and 
not so much as a boy to attend on me.” 
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White Child Born in the British Empire 


It was an unhappy journey for the 
man who was so eager to see once 
more his daughter and his’ two-year- 
old grandchild Virginia. The ship 
dawdled its way round by.the West 
:i Indies, looking for Spanish treasure 
ships, so that live months had passed 
by the time Roanoke appeared on the 
horizon, and when White landed 
there not a white man nor a red man 
;T\was to be found. The houses had 
J gone, though there . remained; the 
place where they, had : stood,. strongly 
enclosed with a high palisade of great 
. trees, very fort-like. One of the chief 
trees or posts, at the right side of the 
entrance had the bark taken off, and 
five feet from the ground, in fair 
capital letters, . was- engraved the 



Virginia Dare was probably baptised 


name CROATAN, without any cross 
m or sign of distress. 

Somewhat relieved b}' the omission 
of the cross, White continued his 
search and discovered many of his. 
belongings, his books torn from their 
covers, the frames of some of his 
pictures, his maps spoiled by rain, 
his armour almost eaten through with 
rust. This, lie concluded; could be no 
other than the deed:'of the savages 
who had watched the.departure of the 
colonists to Oroatan, a removal'which 
y. gave him hope,'as he. quaintly wrote : 

‘ M Although it much grieved me to see 
such spoil of my goods, yet I greatly 
joyed that I had found a certain 
tokcit of their safe-being at Croatan, 
which is the place where Maiiteo was 
^■born, and . where the savages arc. our 
k; friends.” 

w, ■ 

The Record Which Richard 
Hakluyt Preserved.. 

|t is tragic to have to record that, in 
this hour of great hope John White 
was denied the opportunity of finding 
his friends. Further search proved 
impossible, for a storm arose and the 
English captain with White and his. 
precious papers on; board made for 
the open seas and at last for England, 

. where White sent an account of it all 
. to Richard Hakluyt, with apologies 
for his homely style. 

During the next few years Raleigh 
sent other ships to America but they 


came back without news of Virginia 
and her . hundred friends. Raleigh's 

• Lost Colony became the title of the 
first unhappy chapter in the story of 
the British Empire, and remained* so 
until a few years ago, when a very 
surprising discovery was made in 
America. - 

An Englishman named Cunningham 
Terry, travelling in the Alleghany 
Mountains; which form the western 
boundary of Virginia and North 
Carolina, fpund himself at nightfall 
outside a log-house in the woods and * 
was* invited in by a tall, blue-eyed 
Indian who said with a Devon burr, 

“ I could see you were one of our 
people by* your skin, aiid your eyes* 
and your hair.” - : v 

An Amazing Encounter > r 

;iri the Mountains 

JTntkring the. house, the traveller 
found ,in a big room a' rock-built 

• fireplace,' an - old ‘spinning v wheel, ! ’ a 
loom, and, hanging:’on the wall; a 
genuine old crossbow- Similar to -those 
used by.' the Elizabethans, all these *" 
objects:relics of a far-off time. The 
Red Indian introduced himself .as 

‘John Gotsmuir, a Croatan of English 

• descent. ■ - \ * 

Now John Cotsmuir was the name 
of one of the members of Raleigh's 
Lost Colony, and here in the possession 
of this English-speaking Red Indian 
were evidences of' a culture superior to 
that usually associated with this race. 
Mr Terry was convinced that lie had 
* hqard direct echoes from the lives of 
the lost colonists, • : . . / 

Careful research into the tribal 
history of the Croatans (4006 of whom 
survive hi his State) by Mr Hamilton 
■ Macmillan, a Scottish member of the 
Assembly of North Carolina, has con¬ 
firmed the belief of John White that 
the colonists who had left Roanoke 
would be safe with the Croatans. 

English Names and the 

Accent of Deyon 

]yjR Macmillan lias traced the tribe in 
its modern locations and found that 
in Robeson County, where they arc 
most numerous, as- many as 41 per 
cent had. names ' corrcsportding to 
those borne by the men and women 
who disappeared from Roanoke Island, 
lie found abundant evidence of Eng¬ 
lish survivals in ’ language, '■ habits, 
ideals, and. forms of industry. Their 
]English speech, with its .pronounced 
Devon accent,' points to .the influence 
of a large body of English ancestors, 
for if only a few of Raleigh's colonists 
had survived their language would 
have - been lost under Red Indian 
; conditions of life in the course of 
hundreds of years. 

Croatan traditions tell us how they 
found, their .way, to the; mountains 
from the coast by following the River 
Ncuse—:a natural line of march if they 
were to avoid the hostile tribes living 
opposite Roanoke. • 

Like all Red Indian races, the 
Croatans of North Carolina have their 
poetic myths, and one of these centres 
on a little white girl, telling how she 
had been adopted, with other white 
men and women, by the Croatan 
Indians. When she grew up she was 
loved by Okisco, a young Indian 



, brave, and also by Chico, a magician. . 

• Chico changed her into a white doc, 
and* in' this form : she roamed the 
country for, many years. Then the 
magician gave Okisco a magic arrow, 
declaring that if it pierced the heart 

„\ of the white doe she would return to j 

* human form. 

Blit when Okisco during a hunt sent 
the magic arrow into her heart:, a 
stranger also sent a silver arrow there, 
n Lind .the doe fell with a mist enshroud- ; 
ing hen When the mist dispersed the ' 
white _doe had disappeared aiid the 
white girl lay dead in her place. ; , 


'Y'his seems to be the legend of Virginia ’ 
Dare, native evidence that" the 
rbaby, of Raleigh's colony lived to 
grow, up and share in the roving life* 
of the Indians who proved such friends ’ 
.to. those brave men and women who 
dared to leave their native land and* 
help to found tlic British Empire. : 

. Her memory is .still proudly kept 
by. the inhabitants of North Carolina, 
and gome years ago a memorial stone 
was erected on the site of the home 
of . the lost colony on. Roanoke Island. 

In; an inscription on this memorial 
we read these words : 


Near this place was born, on the 18th of 
August, 15.87, 

Virginia Dare, 

the first child of English parents born in 
America-daughter of Ananias Dare and 
Eleanor .White, his* wife, members . of 
another band of colonists sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in 1587. • 

On Sunday, August. 20, 1587, Virginia 
Dare was baptised. 

*, The ,CN, had this stone photo¬ 
graphed at the time, and it appeared 
in these pages ten 3'ears ago. Since : 
then the North Carolina Historical. 
Commission; with the help of the : 
unemployment funds instituted by • 
President Roosevelt, has built a com- - 
plctc reproduction of. the settlement 
erected by Raleigh's . colonists ; and 
called it Fort Raleigh after its founder. 
Here, oil the original foundations, is a 
blockhouse* with overhanging storejq 
a stout ‘palisade, loghouses built on 
si lips ba lias t/ wh ich m ay li a ve co me 
from.Raleigh's, ships, and a church, ! 

.The State lias recently offered this 
reconstruction to the.Federal-Govern¬ 
ment s6-that : it may.becorac a National 
rather than a.State Monument. , 

The visit of President Roosevelt 
last week was thus more than a com- . 
pliment to the Historical Commission : 
it was the recognition of a place which 
stands first in the history of English- 
speaking' America, the birthplace of 
its first white native, Virginia Dare. 


The Memorial Stone 
on Roanoke Island , 
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THE MYSTERY OF 100,000 COTTAGE GARDENS 

The Lovely Thing That Disappeared From Them During the Great War 


Iris many years since the C N sought 
r : for a, pot. of scented musk; and 
the search for what was once a 
common treasure of our gardens has 
been abandoned everywhere. But 
the Editor has this summer received 
several letters saying that the musk has 
returned with its scent, and clearly 
the matter is still one of great interest. 
It remains a mystery of mysteries, 
however, for none of the musks sent 
to us have any scent and the scented 
leaves we have received are not the 
old-fashioned musk. 

In the happy days before the war 
there was hardly a cottage garden 
(perhaps very few cottage parlours) 
without the scent of musk. The sweet, 
little plant was everywhere ; creeping 
along the Hag-stone path, smiling in 
the window-box. Today it is no¬ 
where ; the musk has lost its scent 
and nobody knows why. 

There is an old man up in York¬ 
shire who is trying to find us a 
sweet - smelling musk. He was to 
have it ten years ago, but something 
went wrong, and the good old man" is 
looking still fo t the thing lie has 
known all his life and cannot find. 
He will not find it, for it has dis¬ 
appeared. One of the loveliest things 
in an English garden is no more. 

What Hus Happened to the 

Fragrance of the Musk? 

gpRiNG comes with its daffodils and 
summer with its roses, but never 
a season brings the fragrance of the 
musk. It has been searched for in 
vain in its native haunts in Britisli 
Columbia. It has been searched for 
in vain in gardens where it grew for a 
generation year by year. Somebody 
remembers smelling musk in the 
gardens at Windsor Castle just before 
the war, but nobody seems to liavc 
smelled it since. 

For years it was the most popular 
of all our indoor plants. It was 
pleasant enough to look on, and the 
green leaves and the yellow flowers 
made a pretty decoration ; but the 
plant was kept, not for its beauty 
and not because it flourished indoors, 
but for its scent. 

•The scent was not quite like other 
scents it was almost like those' per¬ 
fumes which will quickly fill a room 
or a wide space with what are known 
as volatile ethers, the light flying 
gas that comes from them. But there 
was a difference. The ethers coming 
from most scents steadily rob the 
liquid of its sweetness ; the longer it 
is exposed the less it smells. Liquid 
scent soon evaporates, and the thin 
invisible gas slowly disappears/ 

The ]eaf of musk would go on 
smelling for almost any length of 
time. It did not even matter whether 
it was still growing on the. plant or 
whether it was plucked; it would 
continue to smell as sweetly in any 
case. John Evelyn, the greatest of 
all the old gardeners, once made a 
serious proposal for bringing health 
and happiness to London by surround¬ 
ing it with swcet-snTfcllirig plants, arid 
he specially selected rosemary, laven¬ 
der, musk, and marjoram. 


Many men of science, endeavouring 
to find out the secret of scent, selected 
musk in preference to any other plant 
or herb because its perfume seemed 
more lasting and more subtle. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, flowers distribute their 
smells widely. Human beings can 
smell a field of clover a mile away, 
and bees can smell it two miles. A 
single bush of the tree lupin will scent 
a whole garden. 

But leaves as a rule have a different 
kind of scent from flowers. Many of 
them are what Bacon called “ fast 
of their smells ” ; that is, they can 
hardly be smelled till they are bruised 
or crushed, or till some peculiar state 
of the air calls out the scent. The 
sweet-briar, for example, will perfume 
the whole garden on a moist evening, 
but will scarcely be noticed in dry 
weathcr at midday, 

A Scientist’s Experiment 
That Lasted Twenty Years 

jyjusK leaves, on the other hand, 
were more generous of their scent. 
They,did not keep so fast a hold on it. 
One theory of the scent was that tiny 
invisible particles, as delicate as the 
ether from cau dc Cologne, floated 
off into the air, and experiments were 
made to test this. Dried musk leaves 
were kept by one man of science for 
twenty years, and carefully weighed 
by a delicate machine at the beginning 
and end 6f the time. The musk had 
been giving out its scent all the time, 
but the machine failed to detect even 
the slightest loss of weight . 

This made the experimenter think 
the smell must be due, not to flying 
and floating particles, but to some 
vibration; that we smell musk in 
much the same way as we see stars 
or hear birds singing, some movement 
in the ether or the air sending the 
news to the senses and the brain. 
But whatever the cause of the musk 
scent there was no doubt of its con¬ 
tinuing sweetness. It was like the 
actions of the just described the poet: 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust . 

Musk leaves grown in his life would 
probably be still smelling sweet if 
their dust could have been kept. 

If anyone had wanted to say that 
two things were perfectly knit to¬ 
gether they might have said that they 
were as inseparable as musk and its 
scent. The scent seemed to be a part 


of the. very essence of the plant, as in 
lavender or mint. It is laid down in 
so many words in the books of botany 
that “ leaf scents are permanent." 

But, alas, a sudden and surprising 
miracle happened. The • musk plant 
all at once ceased to smell sweet. 

Delightful tilings were written of 
its perfume so short a.time ago as in 
1913, but about the time of the war it 
became harder and harder to acquire 
a plant of musk with anything of the 
old smell. Just as in some of our 
rivers all the trout completely van¬ 
ished during the war, so the musk 
ceased to smell. 

Wc can find, or can invent, a number 
of reasons why the trout vanished, but 
it is much more difficult to explain the 
musk. One or two things about it arc 
certain. Musk used to be one of the 
commonest plants in the cottage 
• garden and the cottage window. 
Flower-pots .with musk were as 
common as geraniums. But it is no 
longer a common plant anywhere, and 
it is natural to suppose that the reason 
lies in.the loss of scent. .People no 
longer, care to keep it. The yellow 
flower is pretty enough; but it was the 
scent of the leaf that endeared it to 
the cottager. • 

If anyone had a plant of the deli¬ 
cious fragrance that many of us re¬ 
member its value would be very great, 
perhaps in money, but certainly in 
values that arc greater than money 
values. One reason for the value 
would be this. The old people used 
to increase their musk plants by 
dividing them in the spring, and it is 
much more certain that a plant will 
keep its character and virtues when 
so multiplied than if the new plants 
are grown from seed. If only one 
plant were found it could soon be 
multiplied. It may be that we have 
in this at least a hint of the cause of 
the mystery, which is not quite like 
any other mystery in plant life. 

The Wonderful Things the 
Plant-Growers Do 

goMKWHERE about the time when 
musk began to be less fragrant a new 
variety of the plant was talked about. 
There are now two well-known varie¬ 
ties. One is common musk ; the other 
is Harrison's musk, a plant with a 
leaf and flower rather larger than the 
old cottage variety. 

Wc all know what wonderful things 
plant-growers can do. They grow 


Houses Made in a Day 


A correspondent of the CN in 
***■ America was invited the other day 
to a beautiful estate in Long Island, and 
was surprised to find that the roomy 
and extensive house was more like a 
huge bungalow. 

It soon transpired, however, that a 
few months ago a stately old home had 
been burned to the ground. American 
people do not like to have their plans 
changed, and the owners had ordered 
what is called a “ pre-fabricated *’ hoiisc 
to be sent out to them. Within a fort¬ 
night a new home arrived on railway 
trucks and motor-lorries, and 48 hours 
later was quite ready for occupation. 
It would appear that such houses arc 


destined to be a common feature of life 
in the future. Greenhouses and garages 
have long been designed in parts which 
can be sent away, assembled, and 
screwed together in a few hours. Archi¬ 
tects, builders, and engineers have now 
got busy on a larger scale, and the result 
is that really big homes can be obtained 
today and erected between sunrise and 
sunset. 

A year ago the biggest firm in the 
United States which makes these houses 
supplied 65 of them in a year ; today 
the factory has a capacity of ten times 
this number. The only tools used in 
erecting the house arc four specially 
designed hand instruments and a hammer. 


hundreds.of new kinds of flowers every 
year—new roses,-, now dahlias, new 
sweet-peas. Some of these have 
brighter colours and neater shapes, 
and as they acquire these new attrac¬ 
tions they run a certain risk of losing 
old attractions. 

For example, no rose is more de¬ 
lightfully shaped than the pure white 
rose, called Snow Queen j .Exhibitors 
and judges call it an almost, perfect 
" four-point rose,” which is their 
highest form of praise for any rose 
with prize-winning qualities in the 
shows. But Snow Oueeri is almost 
without scent, though there are a few . 
people with such an acute sense of 
smell that they can detect a faint 
fragrance if the air is moist and warm. 
All the'original "wild roses, of which 
there were very few, had a sweet 
scent, but, through seeking only for 
shape and colour, the gardeners have 
in some varieties finally got rid of the 
scent. It lias vanished as the scent 
of the musk has vanished. 

Wc can understand this in the case 
of the rose, because there are so man}’ 
kinds, but with the musk it is the old 
land, not a new variety, that has lost 
its characteristic odour. The china 
rose and the cabbage rose arc as sweet 
in their scent as ever. 

More Plants Should be 
Grown From Division 

Y^t it is just possible that much the 
same causes have been at work. 
People began to pay more attention 
to the size of the leaf and the colour 
of the flower. They grew more plants 
from seed and fewer from division,, 
and while the flowers improved the 
scent decreased. It remains that the 
suddenness and completeness of the 
loss of scent are surprising mysteries, 
for the plant has been known and 
cultivated through the length and 
breadth of the land, and everyone has 
had the same experience. 

There is one curious point that 
may throw some light on the mystery 
of the musk. No plant that wc know 
of increased quite so rapidly in 
England for twent}^ years as the 
mimulus, which is also what we call a 
" monkey flower." There arc now a 
score or more of garden varieties, in 
which the original yellow flower has 
turned to all sorts of shades of brown 
and terra-cotta, and even red. 

The spread of the wild mimulus has 
been perhaps the most astonishing of 
all the changes in the wild flowers 
of England. It is not a native of 
England, but was introduced from 
America, and, having become well 
established, spread at a speed that is 
difficult to explain. It is admired 
everywhere for its fine flowers, but it 
is a musk without a scent. The 
proper Latin name of the old musk is 
Mimulus Moschatus, or the mimulus 
with the musk perfume. 

It may be that the popularity of 
these fine-flowered musks and their 
crossing with the old musk were, at 
any rate, one cause of this loss of 
scent; but even so it is incredible, 
that.the scent should have for that 
reason disappeared from every cottage ; 
garden in the land. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
TO WORLD TRADE 

Europe Still Behind 1929 

The League of Nations Review of 
World Trade for last year has just been 
published* 

It is shown that Europe's share in 
World exports, as well as in total world 
trade, fell last year to lower figures than 
in 1929, the fair being due partly to the 
abnormal conditions governing the trade 
of Italy and Spain. 

Facts arc given about the trade of the 
Empires, which show that the share of 
the British Commonwealth, including 
colonies; in world trade fell from 28 per 
cent in 1929 to 27 in 1931, but increased 
to 31 per cent in 1936. 

The rise from 1932 to 1936, in the share 
of the British Commonwealth in world 
trade contrasts sharply with the fall in 
that of the French and Netherlands 
Empires. 

United States exports have increased 
since 1934, but the exceptionally low 
value of her exports as compared with the 
year 1929 reflects perhaps the most out¬ 
standing change in world trade that has 
occurred since that year. 

The Electric Eye 
Watches the Coffee 

One of the biggest caterers in New 
York, famed for its coffee, makes an 
interesting use of the instrument known 
as the photo-electric cell. 

Not only the fragrance . but the 
strength of coffee depends on the colour 
of the coffee beans, and several times a 
day the never-erring electric eye is 
brought into requisition to measure the 
exact colour of the brown beans before 
they are put into the coffee-making 
machine. 

If the strength of the coffee is found 
to be even a hundredth part more than 
usual a correspondingly greater amount 
of water is used in making the brew. In 
this way not only do all the company’s 
restaurants, year in and year out, 
provide coffee of exactly the same 
strength and quality, but a good deal 
of economy is achieved by using more 
water with the stronger grindings. 

The photo-electric instrument is quite 
elaborate in character, though it can be 
used by an inexperienced cook. It is 
probably one of the most precise instru¬ 
ments in the world. 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 32 the 
neatest correct solutions were sent in 
by Joan Gibson, 50 Hinton Avenue, 
Hounslow, Middlesex; and Gerald L. 
Whitehorn, 205 Hither Green Lane, 
S E 13. A prize of ten shillings has been 
awarded by the Editor to each of these 
readers. 

The ten prizes of box snapshot cameras 
have been awarded to the following, 
whose attempts were next best in order 
of merit, Allowance was made for age 
when judging. 

Alan Bilton, Misterton, Notts; Jean Groves, 
Surbiton; Wynne Hunt, London, SE12; Gordon 
Hutchinson, Keith, Scotland; Kathleen Norton, 
High Barnet; Jean Streater, Enfield; Betty E. 
Temple, Biggin Hill, Kent; Joan Tompkins, South¬ 
ampton ; Eileen M. Wells, Horsham; A. Winchester, 
Thornton Heath. 

Now His Day is Over 

When Mr Cecil Aklin, the famous 
animal painter, died he left Cracker to 
mourn for him. 

Cracker, a bull terrier, was perhaps the 
most notable dog model in the world, 
sitting for his master hour after hour. 
He is immortalised in a host of prints 
and books. Now Cracker’s day is over. 
He has passed on at 12, dying in 
Majorca, where he was taken when his 
master went there in search of health. 


The Children 


Waves , 

Before this holiday month is "done 
millions of people will watch the waves 
running up the seashore. 

How beautiful the waves arc on sunny 
days as they come flowing in with the 
tide, the sunshine sparkling like silver 
in the blue water, the ripples of foam 
spending themselves in white crescents 
as each steals a iittle farther! * 

It was perhaps on such a day that 
King Canute sat by the sea to put to 
shame the foolish flatterers who had 
pretended that his rvord might keep 
back the incoming tide. 

But it is not always summer. The sun 
is not always scattering jewels in the. 
sea, and the winds are not always gentle. 
When the sands are deserted, when 
buckets and spades have been carried 
home, winter gales will lash the sea to 
fury,, and gi'cat waves will come roaring 
up the shore, flinging their hissing spray 
high into the air, thundering under the 
cliffs as if . they would bring them 
tumbling down. It is then we begin to 
learn the power of the sea*. 

The Music of the Sea 

For countless ages the waves of the 
sea have been restless travellers. Big 
brothers of the tiny ripples which dis¬ 
turb the surfaces of pools and inland 
lakes, they arc the oldest army upon 
which we can ever look, battalion after 
battalion of them advancing across wide 
oceans and.beating for ever on the con¬ 
tinents. It is the waves of the sea which 
hollow out the caves, shape broken rocks 
into boulders or break them down into 
smooth pebbles. It is the waves which 
fling up treasures round our coasts, 
fragments of coral, brightly-coloured 
stones, pink and white shells, seaweed 
and sea-coal. It is the breaking of waves 
on a shingly beach or the echo of their 
eternal heating under stern cliffs which 
make the music of the sea, perhaps the 
oldest and saddest music in the world. 

Watching the waves break on a rocky 
ledge when the wind is high is thrilling, 
but the sailor, caught in a storm far 
out at sea, has learnt to dread the warn¬ 
ing cry, Breakers ahead. A stout ship 
may scorn huge waves if she can ride to 
meet them, but the danger comes when 
she is at the mercy of broken water, the 
waves' pounding her on the rocks. 
Visible and Invisible 

Tidal waves which often destroy life, 
bores like those which run up the Trent 
or the Bristol Channel, waves which 
sometimes sweep the deck of a ship and 
burst open the hatches under the terrific 
weight of water, all remind us of the 
immense power of the sea. 

But there are other waves. Sound is 
believed to reach our ears by waves 
travelling through the air at about 1100 
feet a. second ; and it is by a series of 
impulses conveyed through the tiny 
bones of the ear and along the nerves 
running up to the brain that we hear 
voices. Day and night we are surrounded’ 
by an ocean of invisible wireless waves 
for ever flowing round the world, and 
we owe every X-ray photograph to 
waves small enough to penetrate deep 
into solid material. Scientists tell us 
that not only is light partly a flood of 
waves, but all matter is really a vibra¬ 
tion of the ultimate particles of which 
stars and men are built. We ourselves 
and everything around us, it would seem, 
are little more than waves, for Sir James 
Jeans tells us that the tendency of 
modern physics is to resolve the whole 
material universe into waves and nothing 
but waves, 


's Newspaper 


Letters Fly 

* .. The Post is Swifter * 
Than Ever 

A big speeding-up of the European 
postal services has taken place in the 
last Tew weeks. 

Letters arc flying faster than ever, and 
14 countries have come into the newest 
accelerated service scheme by which 
letters arc automatically despatched by 
air-mail at ordinary postal rates. These 
facilities have been available for letters 
for the Scandinavian countries since- 
February 1936. 

Wc may now post letters to Germany, : 
Austria,. Czecho-Slovakia, Bulgaria, 
Danzig, Greece, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Turkey, South Russia, 
Rumania, and Yugo-Slavia knowing 
they will reach tlieir destination several 
hours sooner.than they could ever have] 
done before. What is more, wc have no; 
need to drop letters for these countries 
into the blue pillar-boxes. Letters with- , 
out any air-mail surcharge posted in the 
ordinary pillar-box will be sent across 
Europe by air-mail as part of the inter-, 
national postal scheme now in operation. 

The chief countries in Europe still 
outside this scheme are Switzerland, 
France, Italy, and Belgium. There arc 
other corners of. the Continent where 
the .services are not yet in use, hut wc 
may be sure that the day is not far off 
when Job’s words My days arc sivifier 
than a post will have, a new meaning, 
for the world postal service of the future 
may well become one of the greatest 
achievements of civilisation. 

Perhaps the Post Office will now begin 
to think of quickening up the ‘ English 
country post. 

A Hospital's War Bill 

Nine shillings a gallon for olive oil, 
30 per cent more than the price a year 
ago, must be paid today by the Royal 
Waterloo Hospital, London, as a result 
of the Spanish war. Glycerine costs 
the hospital /106 a ton, against ^63 a 
few months ago. 

These figures are given by the 
hospital’s pharmacist in a report ex¬ 
plaining the causes of increased expendi¬ 
ture in drugs and chemicals. In these 
and other cases, he says, higher prices 
are being charged on the ground of 
market shortages due to the war in 
Spain and our own rearmament scheme. 

One new item of expenditure in the 
pharmacy arises from the purchase of 
vaccines for treating hay fever in the 
newly-establislied clinic. During the 
present summer the Royal Waterloo 
has spent ^50 on these vaccines alone. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of August 1912 

A Great Man’s Great Monument. Cecil 
Rhodes, the far-sighted Englishman who 
devoted his life to the increase of British 
influence in South Africa, is dead, but 
no man who lands at Capetown can 
ever forget him, for one of the noblest 
monuments in the world has just been 
unveiled to his memory. 

In this memorial wc find an English¬ 
man for the first time adapting the style 
of his architecture to the new country 
in which he has settled. The Rhodes 
memorial is in keeping with its noble, 
mountainous background, with the 
Atlantic on the one hand and the Indian 
Ocean on the other, and with the mighty 
Table Mountain as a summit and a 
crown. 

f Cecil Rhodes is no more, but liis temple 
is there, designed and nobly made by 
Mr Herbert Baker, in the spirit not of 
frigid England, blit of those sunny 
Mediterranean countries from which the 
sculpture of old times came. There, in 
massive granite blocks, hewn from the 
mountain itself, is the 1 temple, with 
sculptured representations of the trees 
that the dead man loved, with noble 
images of his lions guarding the approach. 


II 



Oh!ddo love 
mu Ovaltine!' 

G ROWING children need far 
more nourishment than ordi¬ 
nary foods can provide to keep them 
healthy and vigorous. That is why 
‘ Ovaltine 9 is the ideal beverage 
for them. It is the most supremely 
nourishing of all food beverages, 

‘ Ovaltine f supplies, in scientific 
and correctly balanced form, every 
nutritive element needed to create 
abundant energy and build up 
strong, sturdy bodies, steady nerves 
and alert minds. 

And the delicious, creamy flavour of 
4 Ovaltine * appeals to every child— 
even to those who dislike milk. 

Of course, 4 Ovaltine ’ is much 
better for them than milk alone ; 
not only is it far more nourishing, 
but it has special properties which, 
when added to milk, make the milk 
completely digestible. 

OVALTINE 

Builds up Brain, Nerve and Body 

Prices in Gt . Britain and N . Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin. 

P2 63 A 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

nrHOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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Where Was 
Camelot? 

And Who Was King 
Arthur? 

There is a quarrel among scholars, 
one group asserting that Winchester is 
the Camelot where King Arthur held his 
court, while their challengers demand to 
know by what authority such a claim 
is made. . \ . • 

Anything which stimulates interest in 
the Arthurian legend is to be welcomed, 
and we can all have our theories without 
the least fear of being proved wrong, let 
the learned say what they may, , 

Of course, we all go. to Thomas Malory 
for the story, and accept his delightful 
telling of miracle and marvel as un- 
questioningly as we accept the impossible 
of fairy story and the Arabian Nights. 
His Camelot is Winchester. But there 
were earlier writers on the legend than 
he, and they left versions:different from 
his, while not all the moderns have 
followed him to Winchester for the 
gathering of the knights. 

Caerleon f s Claim 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, the 12th- 
century chronicler of our early kings, 
upon whom Malory drew largely, makes 
Caerleon the scene of King Arthur’s 
coronation. Throughout the Middle Ages 
readers of the Arthurian legends be¬ 
lieved Caerleon was the veritable spot at 
which the knights gathered about the 
king; but our fathers believed anything 
that was written, and it would have been 
heresy with them to deny anything 
that came from an old book. 

So they credited the story that, long 
before the Romans, tho.city was founded 
by the British Icing ‘ Bclinus, who not 
only captured Rome but came home and 
built Billingsgate, and founded an enor¬ 
mous tower on which, after his death, 
his ashes were placed in' a great urn 
of gold. 

So that, is two Camclots. There is a 
third in Somerset, in which the old name 
is supposed to survive in the present 
Queen Camel, where there remain 
relies of British earthworks, declared to 
have been erected by King Arthur. Then 
there is Tennyson’s version, making 
Arthur’s Court the crown of a noble 
mount in Lyonnesse, a drowned land 
between Cornwall and the Scilly Isles. 

dust a Myth 

So wc may make our choice, not only 
concerning the geography of. Camelot, 
but of the reality of the king and knights 
who sat about the Round Tabic, The 
truth is.that there never was a King 
Arthur who performed the supernatural 
heroisms attributed to him. There may 
have been a brave British prince of that 
name, but it is fancy that has woven 
about his memory the fabulous deeds 
and qualities of the pagan gods. He is a 
myth, beautiful in character, inspiring 
in example, but as a historic personage 
lion-cxistent, Yet about him has grown 
up a literature among the finest of all, 
common to several countries : Wales, 
England, France, Germany, and Scan¬ 
dinavian lands. 

But he was an actuality to our fore¬ 
fathers, and in adiost of places his name 
and fame survive in the titles given to 
places where his deeds shone as a star. 

In August 1837 

In these days, when wc arc becoming 
almost careless of the murderous toll of 
the road, it is ■ curious to note that 
road accidents happened xoo years ago. 

In August .1837 the Emerald Birming¬ 
ham coach met with disaster ten miles 
from Stony Stratford. While the coach 
was travelling, at what, was then con¬ 
sidered a great speed the reins of the 
horses broke, the . animals dashing ; off 
till they came to a hill, where they over¬ 
turned the coach into a deep valley, two 
of the passengers being killed outright. 
The accident was the talk of England 
for days., 


Wonders of the Milky Way 

Clouds and Streams of Suns 
in the Vast Celestial Arch 



The stars of Scutum, the Shield ; and, on the right, one of the nearest regions of 
the Milky Way showing two dark nebulae near the centre of the photograph 


'"Pjiat superb belt of luminous splen¬ 
dour which spans the heavens from 
north-cast to south-west like a vast 
.celestial arch and is known as the Milky 
Way will be quite obvious on the com¬ 
ing dark) moonless nights if the sky is 
very clear. It may be noticed how this 
Milky Way provides a background of 
radiance through the centre of the con¬ 
stellation of Aquila, described in the 
CN for August 14, and how as it 
approaches the Tall, as it were, of the 
I Cagle its luminosity becomes more 
intense. 

Now, just south of this area, which is 
represented by the star Lambda in the 
star map for August 14, is a stellar 
region of most superb splendour. There 
teeming myriads of suns are apparently 
so ranged in tiers and deep vistas as to 
present the appearance of being massed 
together and to blot out the blackness 
of the illimitable space beyond, not¬ 
withstanding the enormous distances 
actually between each sun. The photo¬ 
graph gives some idea of only a small 
portion, of an apparent, area of the sky, 
which actually is so large that the discs 
of a hundred Full Moons would not 
cover it. 

The brilliance of this part of the 
Milky Way appears to be due, as Sir 
John Pierschcl considered, to it being a 
dense portion of the Galaxy, that is our 
Universe of suns, projecting toward us. 
It is now known that our Sun, together 
with tlie Earth and planets, arc much 
nearer to this side of the encircling 
Galactic Ring, or Milky Way, so that, 
whereas one side may be as much -as 
125,000 light-years distant, this brilliant 
region may . be no more than some 
20,000 light-years away. 

Scutum, the Shield 

The high lights of this gorgeous scene 
may be viewed on a dark, clear night 
through field-glasses or even opera- 
glasses, when most of the area shown in 
the star map above will appear in* the 
ficld-of-view. The stars shown in the 
map arc the; few, which may be seen 
with the naked eye ; they arc of only 
;fourth and fifth magnitude and are suns 
relatively near to us, Alpha being 142 
light-years distant, while Beta is 181 
light-years. They constitute, with the 
exception of Lambda, which is in Aquila, 
the little constellation of Scutum, the 
Shield. Actually it symbolises the 
heraldic Shield of Sobieski, the famous 
King John the Third of Poland who led 
the armies that repelled the Turk and 
'Tartar invaders of Central Europe and 
iii 1683 relieved Vienna, which they 
were besieging. Ileveliits, the Polish 
astronomer who was Sobieski’s con¬ 
temporary, immortalised his name in 
this, celestial Shield which covers one of 
the richest stellar regions of the heavens. 

Giant telescopes, aided by photo¬ 
graphy and spectroscopy, can pick out 


each of the millions of individual suns 
from the blaze of radiance in away that 
the human eye never can, and they 
reveal most clearly what is actually 
there. We find that these clouds of light 
arc clouds of suns of every kind and age, 
and though appearing massed together 
are at distances apart to be measured in 
trillions of miles. All are speeding in 
orderly fashion through space in vast 
streams, not hither and thither, anyhow 
or anywhere, but in a course, pre¬ 
destined as it were, through which they 
must pass long ages hence and at speeds 
many times faster than any projectile 
man’s puny efforts can effect on Earth. 
Physical forces operate there as they arc 
seen to operate on Earth and throughout 
our Solar System, from which wc infer 
the existence of retinues of worlds ac¬ 
companying a large proportion of these 
suns. Hero and there the existence of 
such worlds is revealed when they arc 
sufficiently large and near enough to 
be glimpsed by powerful telescopes. 

Pouring Out Energy 

So pass onward, ever onward, these 
vast Galactic streams of .suns, worlds, 
and all that go to make a Universe ; the 
vast multitude ever pouring out its 
colossal but limited stores of energy, 
every moment reducing it at a rate that 
is staggering to human conception—and 
for what purpose ? What ultimate end ? 
Is there rc-birth in suns and worlds, and 
is radiant energy recaptured by the 
cosmic particles pervading the inter¬ 
stellar depths, or docs this energy so 
curve and bend, as it is known to do, 
sufficiently to alight, long ages hence, as 
cosmic rays on one or other of the millions 
of Universes which are known to exist ? 

In any case all are changing, appar¬ 
ently ageing, but to what end, if there bo 
an end, is the supreme problem which the 
Science of Philosophy is ever trying to 
solve, with the Science of Experience 
as presented by and to our own marvel¬ 
lous inner selves as a guide. G. F. M. 

Edinburgh's Flower Clock 

One of our correspondents was sur¬ 
prised to hear the cuckoo in Scotland the 
other day. 

Its clear bell-like notes could be heard 
above the roar of traffic in Princes Street 
in Edinburgh. It was no late cuckoo 
bidding farewell, but the city’s cuckoo 
clock counting the quarters in the 
gardens not far from Sir Walter Scott’s 
monument. 

With a dial nine feet across and 
figures two feet, high, the clock is made 
up of nearly 40,000 plants. The hands 
are two troughs with hundreds of dwarf 
plants including purple-red beet, green 
and bronze sedums, and tiny lobelias. 
The machinery is not under the clock 
but is hidden away under the statue of 
Allan Ramsay close by. 


Harnessing the 
Middle a 

A Problem For the 
Mechanical Music Makers 

Dy Our Scientific Correspondent 

Problems which have worried the 
makers of musical instruments for 
generations are still giving cause for 
thought to engineers who are today 
reproducing music by electricity and 
photography. 

All sound is caused by the vibrations 
of the air, and the number of sounds 
which race past a given point in one 
second describes the pitch,of the note, 
A short string or a tight one vibrates 
more quickly' than a long one. The 
fundamental note of a long flute is 
lower than that of a short one, and so on. 

While the manufacturers of musical 
instruments made their pianos and brass 
instruments .to agree more or less in the 
pitch of the note a great deal of trouble 
was. caused until the year 1925, when 
the Middle A, the 49th note from the 
base of the normal piano keyboard, was 
definitely fixed by a standard committee 
to consist of 440 vibrations a second. 

Out of Tune 

Before this time a piano made in one 
place, a flute in another, and a brass 
instrument in a third might not always 
be in exact tune when played together 
ill an orchestra. Still worse was the 
plight of a singer who, having trained 
on an instrument of one pitch, was 
suddenly obliged to sing in an orchestra 
with a different pitch. 

The relationship between the different 
notes of the scale has been long agreed, 
so that once the pitch was standardised 
the pitch of ’all music was placed cm a 
scientific basis. 

If the rate at which a gramophone 
record is run is not exactly that at which 
the music or voice was recorded, the 
pitch will be all wrong. The number of 
revolutions necessary for faithful repro¬ 
duction is printed on the record for that 
reason. If the record is run too fast the 
pitch will be too high, as the number 
of vibrations of all the instruments will 
be stepped up. 

But with the talking pictures fresh 
troubles arose, which are easy to under¬ 
stand when we know how music is repro¬ 
duced by a photographic film. 

The Sound Track 

A photograph of sound consists of 
tiny lumps like a miniature range of. 
mountains, or tiny bars of different 
shades of grey, lying across the narrow 
sound track alongside the actual pictures. 
These mountain peaks, or little bars, 
interrupt a ray of light which is directed 
through the sound track on to a photo¬ 
cell, and they cause the cell to set the 
drum of the loudspeaker in vibration. 
The number of vibrations therefore 
decide the pitch of the note. The film 
is run at the rate of 90 feet a minute 
past the photo-cell, and this rate, like, 
the speed of the gramophone and the 
length or tension of the strings of an 
instrument, must be exact if the pitch 
is to be correct. 

The greatest precision is therefore 
required in the motors which drive the 
film, both in recording the sound and in 
reproducing it, and once again the 
Middle A must be harnessed. In other 
words, the speed of the film must be 
such in the projector that exactly 440 
interruptions of the light would fall on 
the photo-cell in a second, to reproduce 
what by international agreement is 
today the Middle A. 

Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 

Sunshine . 135 hrs. 

Rainfall . ’94 ins. 

Dry days . . 20 

Wet days . . 11 

Warmest day . 3rd 

Wettest day . 19 th 


RAINFALL 
Aberdeen . 3*93 ins. 
Tynemouth 
BimVham 


Gorleston 
Falmouth 
Chester . 
South’p ton 


. 3*58 ins. 
.275 ins. 
. 1*88 ins. 
. 1*49 ins. 
. 1 *37 ins. 
. 1*29 ins. 
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The Cat Came Back 
To the Ship 

ats are so careful to keep their coats down, missed his footing on jumping for 
free from mud and water that a boat swinging outboard, and was v 
we are apt to imagine that they cannot thrown into a heavy sea. No one 
or do not swim, although their great expected the kitten to survive, but he 
cousins, the tigers in India, regularly struck out gallantly, and when a great 
take to the rivers to cross to islands or to ‘ albatross swooped down on him and he 
steal upon anchored boats during their defended himself by a doughty blow 
midnight hunts. ■ . . with his paw, it was felt that nothing was 

We remember a cat which invaded a too great to attempt for such a little hero, 
pond in quest of" goldfish, but his With great difficulty the ship was hove-' 
swimming record is completely eclipsed, to, a little boat was lowered, and after 
by that of a kitten whose courage and half an-hour the kitten was rescued and- 
endurance form part of a narrative in carried back to the ship, wrapped in 
The Times of Mr Alan Villiers, where he . coats and, jerseys. ' ' 

tells of a great rounding of Cape Horn in it was a great swim for a cat, and the; 
a sailing ship. beating-off of the albatross was a victory' 

The kitten, following his daily custom, for the little animal which’a'man might 
climbed the rigging, and then, on coming, not have been able to achieve. - . : 

Pure Milk For All at Last 

I T is an excellent thing that the Govern- waited in vain for it to reach all the 
ment, when dealing with important people. The Treasury is to contribute 
subjects, issues a White Paper reveal- \ more to the costs of bringing milk up to 
ing its plans, so that they can be standard and stamping out tuberculosis 
talked over by all concerned. This has in cattle. The bonus on what is called 
been done with subjects as various as u accredited " milk is now a penny a 
Films, Palestine, and Milk. . gallon. As from October 1938 this will 

A new milk policy is announced.* be raised by a farthing. 

Healing first with its application to. The Government proposes to set up a 
children, the daily ration of cheap milk permanent Milk Commission to review 
in schools has worked to admiration; arid the production, marketing, , and. con-, 
is to be extended to mothers with young' sumption of milk (including.the effect of 
children and to children not at school ; prices on demand), and to make.'ah' 
because under school age. This extension annual report to Parliament, 
has been tried in the Distressed Areas' Milk distribution is very important, 
and is now to become universal. f or this splendid food is so easily cou- 

. Children as well as adults will gain taminated, and the Government's new 
by the new provision to improve the milk Bill is to contain provisions to 
quality of milk. All our lives we have protect the consumer.- That is how it 
been promised pure milk and have should be. 


Jacko is Televised 

T he Jackos were in a state of great her neighbour, heaved a sigh of relief 
excitement. It was the Monkey- and departed, 
viile Annual Outing, and there was to be Now's my chance, thought Jticko ; 
a luncheon in the village hall followed' and, having made sure Bciby was all 
by the members of the Council (of which right, he darted off to the hall. 

Father Jacko was a member) making a He arrived in time to watch, un¬ 
speech which was to be televised, noticed, Father Jacko and the members 

" Coo ! ” said Jacko, who had listened of the Council emerge and proceed with 
with great interest to the conversation great dignity toward the studio. • 



at the breakfast table. " Wouldn't I While they stood for a moment at the 
like to bo in it! ” .. entrance Jacko managed to slip in and 

The great clay arrived and Father hide himself behind a packing-case just 
Jacko, resplendent in frock-coat and top' outside the door. 

hat, started off for the hall. Jacko was One by one the members stepped 
on tlic point of creeping out too when inside, and at last Father Jacko came 
Mother J aclco called him back. forward, cleared his throat, and began 

*■' I want you," she said. “ Baby is so his speech, 
troublesome ; do see what you can do to Jacko was thrilled. So much so that 
amuse him." he had been creeping stealthily forward, 

Jacko reluctantly returned and spent nearer and nearer, until he ivas looking 
half an hour in a vain attempt to quiet over Father Jacko*s shoulderl 
Baby, who was howling lustily. When Father Jacko, feeling that something 
Jacko had given up all hope of restoring was wrong, swung round, and saw him. 
peace Baby gradually became engrossed The. man with the camera saw him 
in his picture-book, and Mother Jacko, too—and themext minute they were all 
who was anxious to have a word with after Jacko, who fled for his life. 


HOW COULD YOU— 

JUMP OVER A HURDLE 
CARRYING A GLASS AND 
A HALF OF MILK? 



That's easy. Everybody knows that 
a glass and a half of pure full-cream 
milk goes into every £ lb. block of 
Cadburys Milk Chocolate. So all 
you have to do is to slip the block 
into your pocket and go right ahead. 
Simple! 


N obody sensible walks about 
with a glass and a half of milk 
in their pockets—but a whole 
army of the wisest people 
you ever saw carry Cadburys 
Milk Chocolate for their be¬ 
tween-meal snacks. All that 
milk makes sure there’s real 
energy there for you, as well as 


making this chocolate meltingly delicious. 


The doctors say ‘ Eat More Often ’—it makes you stronger — 
keeps you on your toes. Cadburys is an ideal handy snack for 
doing exactly that.Make sure you have some always with you. 


Cadburys 
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AN INTERESTING 

COMPETBTIOI 


First Prize 


Second 

Prize 



That new bicycle 
you are thinking of; 
those books or sports gear 
which you want—why not try to win 
the money for them in this interesting 
competition ? Every girl or boy can enter 
and all stand a chance of winning large 
money prizes. 

Genozo Toothpaste v/ili make your teeth 
beautifully white and clean. It does not 
harmthe enamel AND it contains aspecial emul¬ 
sion which protects your gums against germs. 

Ask mother to set a tube of Genozo, THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE DENTIFRICE, and ask your chemist for 
details of the competition, or send a post-card to 
GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH. 

(SENOZ 

TOOTH PASTE 


GENOZO IS IN THREE SIZES 

I /- & 1/6 Per Tube 

FROM ALL CHEMISTS 


Made by Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Lefcs. 



800 


Sickly Stepney 
Children 

from very poor homes are being given, a' 
fortnight at a Convalescent Home this 
year. Cost, 30/- each. Please send a 
generous contribution to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 
EAST END MISSION. 
Centra] Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Ri„ Stepney, E.l 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Most fascinating and profitable agency known. 

World-famed "Orient” Sample Book 
CARRIAGE PAID. 

Exquisite CALENDARS} ANIMAL STUDIES. 
GREETING CARDS and NOVELTIES. 

HIGHEST COMMISSION AND PRIZES. 

(Dept. 100), 

HAMILTON’S, ORIENT WORKS, BLACKBURN. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 


T he infants hospital 

—tlio first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe—* 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers ; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President : 

H.R.H, THE PRINCESS ROYAL, 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
'and acknowledged by the Secretary: ; 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l, 


THE INVADERS 


CHAPTER 1 
Strange Ships in the Cove 
pVNE fine February afternoon in the year 
V 1797 a sturdy 3'oung Welsh girl was 
driving some cows toward a farmhouse on 
a bleak, rocky promontory in Pembroke¬ 
shire. 

The farm was built of stone with a slate 
roof, and the oak trees that girdled it were 
black and seared by the cold sea winds. 

" Get on, Ahvyn, bach." The girl lightly 
switched a little dawdling cow, and while 
waiting for it she gazed across the bay.' 

The coast was grim and sinister, with 
great rocks of black slate-stone, the sea 
thundering against them and dashing like 
galloping white horses into shoreless coves. 

Sailing across the bay and making 
straight for the rocky promontory came 
three frigates and a lugger. 

The vessels interested Gwyneth. In those 
days all coast-dwellcrs were interested in 
strange ships, for Britain was at war with 
France, and there were constant rumours 
that Napoleon meant to invade our shores. 
She gazed at them anxiously, and then 
gave a sigh of relief, for the ships were 
llying British colours. 

Gwyneth began to hurry. Sometimes 
sailing-ships landed sailors at the little cove 
below and they climbed the steps to the 
farm to buy green vegetables, and perhaps 
these were about to visit them. 

She drove the herd into the milking-slied 
and ran indoors into the great Welsh kitchen 
where Nanny Davis, their old farm servant, 
was baking bread. 

" Nanny, I believe we'rc, going to have 
visitors; there are three ships making for 
the cove.” 

Nanny's little, black eyes gleamed. She 
dearly loved a gossip, and sailors were not 
only lively and amusing, but they were 
free with their money, and Natiny kept a 
stocking lip the chimney. " That's good, 
bach. There'll be plenty for them whatever. 
Bonnie lads they be keepin' they wicked 
Fi*enchies off us ! Deary me ! ” she bi*oke 
off. " What’s all this turmoil whatever ? 
Is the lad gone wild ? ” 

Through the open door they saw a horse 
and cart dash into the yard, and the boy 
driving them threw the reins over a post 
and came flying into the kitchen. 

" What’s to do, Owen ? '* 

" The French are upon us ! ” 

Nanny gave a scream and Gwyneth whis¬ 
pered, " Hist l You'll wake Father,” 

" But he’ll have to be walccd, Gwyn. I 
tell you it’s true ! When I got to St David's 
with the butter there was a real to-do, 
and Mrs Jones told me that the old Captain 
had spied some French frigates sailing north¬ 
ward flying the British flag as bold as brass. 
But that wouldn't deceive the Captain 
whatever I The St David's folk are following 
old Captain to Fishguard to give the alarm.” 

" Lawk-a-mercy! Be ye tollin' us that 
they ships Gwyneth saw sailing along to 
our cove has got Boney aboard ’em ? " 

" How do I know ? All I know is they're 
French ships," 

Nanny gave another shriek and cried, 
” Then they'll be up rocks in no time, and 
we’ll be the first they’ll kill, bein’ the han¬ 
diest whatever ! We must ilee at once.” 

" And how do you suppose we're going 
to flea with Father ? The doctor said he 
mustn't be moved.” 

" And if ho bides here won’t Boney 
disturb him'whatever ? Nay, wench ; we’ll 
get the lads to lift him on a mattress down 
to the coast.” 

" We wilt do nothing of the kind. You 
can flee, Nanny, if you like; I shall stay 
here with Father.” 

As Gwyneth turned quietly toward the 
staircase no one guessed how her heart was 
thumping. 

CHAPTER 2 

The Second Legion 

h/ToRE than a hundred years after the 
* event, it may seem amusing to recall 
that astonishing incident of the landing of 
15,000 of the enemy on pne of the bleakest, 
grimmest bits of coast in the kingdom. 
Under the leadership of General Tate, an 
American, and with several Irish officers 
among the French regulars and hundreds of 
French convicts, this little band of men, 
known officially as The Second Legion, 
actually made a landing at a place where 
if only fifty men had been posted on the 
rocks above their attempt would have been 
utterly hopeless. 

. But land they did, and at a time when 
the whole country was in a panic over the 
fear of invasion, and dreadful tales of the 


Short Story 

By K. L. Oldmeadow 

wicked Boney sent many people in terror 
every night to their beds. Even in these 
desolate heights of South Wales the terror 
stalked, and though Gwyneth had no inten¬ 
tion of deserting her post, she was as much 
afraid of the invaders as most people. 

Owen, too, had been brought up on these 
tales and, on hearing the dire news, he had 
driven home, at breakneck .speed to save his 
family. 

He was two years younger than lits 
sister, but when he heard Gwyneth refuse 
to rouse her sick father he shouted, 7 Ay, 
stay near Father, Gwyneth, bach, and I'll bo 
near to keep the door ! ” 

" Of course, Owen.” Gwyneth spoke' 
calmly, but cast upon her brother such a 
look of appreciation and • affection that he 
burned to be a hero and protect her. 

Nanny Davis, who. had gone up to the 
attic, now reappeared, carrying a great 
bundle containing all her possessions and 
wearing her best woollen skirt, a scarlet 
cloak, and a tall black Welsh hat. She 
tossed down a cup of buttermilk and went 
off; . and in a few minutes was seen travel¬ 
ling the mountain road on Jenny,’the farm 
donkey. 

If it had not been for the responsibilities 
weighing upon her young mind Gwyneth 
could have laughed to see Nanny escaping 
from the French on lazy old Jenny; but 
there was'much to be done, and, turning 
away from the window, she crept upstairs. 

In the chamber above her father lay. A 
few days before: he had fallen from his 
horse and struck his head and had not re¬ 
gained consciousness. He lay quietly on a: 
great carved four-poster bed, and after, 
carefLilly replenishing the fire Gwyneth 
crept to the window. 

It looked on to the road over the moun¬ 
tains, and, though the dusk was gathering 
fast, Gwyneth could see a strange sight on 
those bleak uplands, usually so lonely and 
deserted. Now creaking carts and largo 
farm wagons, loaded with household goods, 
were travelling along it, and as she watched 
she saw a* great wagon lumbering past 
heaped high with feather-beds, pots and pans, 
a crate of poultry, an armchair, a goat, 
several children, a woman, and an old granny 
perched among them. The wagon was 
driven by their nearest neighbour, and he 
urged the horses forward with many shouts 
and blows. 

The door opened and . Owen came in 
quickly. “Gwyneth!” 

" Yes, be quiet, bach." 

" The news has come ! Tom Rhys says 
it’s true—the French arc entering the bay 
flying their own flag I They've sent for 
the Lord Lieutenant and the soldiers, but 
they, can't ho here before the enemy’s 
landed on us ! Tom says he'll stay and 
help us to move Father and then he must 
go and save his own folk." . 

" Tell him to go now. We can’t move 
Father, and it’s not likely we’ll leave him,” 

For a moment Owen stood still. Then 
he said slowly, " Nay, we'll bide here, 
Gwyn, bach. ; I’ll be off and tell Tom.” 

Tom, the cowman, could hardly believe 
his ears. 

" Craz.y ! That's what the wench be I 
But likely Boney won’t waste time murderin’ 
such young 'uns. Keep doors barred, lad. 
I’m off.” 

" Arc all the cows milked ? ” 

V Bless 'ec, lad; Dost want me to ‘put 
an old cow afore the.missus ! ’’ 

Tom disappeared and Owen surveyed 
the cows ruefully; for he did not relish 
the task of milking in the darkening shed, 
when an army of Frenchmen might burst 
in at any moment. 

It was quite dark when he had finished 
and carried the brimming pails into the 
dairy. He found Gwyneth in the kitchen 
setting out a meal of cheese and oatcake. 
“ Gwynnie, shall I let the dogs loose ? ” 
he asked. 

" Nay, they'll bark and disturb Father. 
Put them in the scullery with their supper.” 

” Tom says we must bar the doors.” 

" I know that.. Put across the bars, 
Owen, and draw the curtains, then maybe 
they’ll think the farm's deserted.’’ 

They barred the doors, shut up the dogs, 
and sat down to their frugal meal. 

The thick stone walls of the house, built 
to withstand the fury of the storms that 
beat upon the western shores, gave them a 
feeling of security, and Owen began to 
boast that they were safer after all than 
-their panic-stricken neighbours. 

" Gwyneth, shall we go to bed at all ? ” 

"Of course, bachp and we’llget up at 
dawn, for we've got to get through the 
work—and there’s much to be done.” 


They were too much used to the howl 
of the wind round the house to be alarmed 
by it; but as the ci'caking old dock in the 
corner began to strike nine Owen sprang up 
crying, " Gwyn ! I can hear folk marching.” 
" Hist ! Tis the wind.” 

" Not it 1 They're coming nearer ! ” 

With beating hearts they listened to a 
steady tramp, tramp. 

" Tis the French ! ” 

" Will you be quiet ? ” 

There was a loud knock at the door and- 
the dogs began to bark furiously. 

Gwyneth closed the thick door between’ 
the scullery and the kitchen to deaden the' 
sound of the barking and blew out the; 
candle. , 

Heavy blows were rained upon the door, 
and Owen whispered, " They’ll break it ' 
down.” v. 

Gwynpth nodded and began to walk, 
toward the door, but Owen was before her. 
" Stand back, Gwyneth, I’m the man of 
the house tonight.” ; 

1 He unbarred the ’door and threw it 
open, and, by the faint light of the stars, 
the children saw a crowd of soldiers oddly 
dressed in brown uniforms and wearing 
cavalry helmets. * 

Their leader stepped forward and said 
in a strong Irish brogue, " Good evenin' 
to ye,” and he promptly marched into the 
kitchen followed by his men. 

There were about forty of them,.,and the 
noise of their tramping feet and the clash 
of their arms made the children tremble 
for their sick father.. 

"Now.then, ma'am, what can ye give 
11s to cat ?. We’re famished.” 

"Milk and bread, sir,” 

" And bacon ! ” The man looked up at 
the precious side of bacon in the rafters. 

" And butter, eh ? And I warrant that 
lad there denows where to find eggs. Arc 
yc alone ? ” 

"No, sir, my Father is upstairs.” 

.The officer gave a sharp order and four 
men started toward the stairs, but Gwyneth 
barred thc.\vay, 

; " Please, sir, be quiet. He is dangerously 
ill.” Owen hurried to her side, and for a 
moment they regarded the soldiers with 
beating hearts. 

With another sharp command the officer 
put a man to guard the staircase, and, 
seating himself close to the fire, with the 
men crowding as near to the warmth as they 
could get, he once more demanded food. 

CHAPTER 3 . 

Nanny Takes Charge 

Tt was the queerest night Gwyneth and 

* Owen had ever spent, for the enemy 
were not content until every crumb in the 
house was consumed, and kept their hosts 
busy serving them. At dawn they ordered 
the children up to bed, and they had to obey. 
Meaning to keep watch on the landing, they 
fell asleep from utter weariness, and when 
they crept back into the kitchen later 
they found that the enemy had fled ! 

Owen, still a little afraid Boney would 
arrive, made his way to the .cliffs, and in a • 
few minutes he returned with the news 
that the French ships were sailing toward 
Fishguard. 

At six o’clock that evening Nanny, in 
her scarlet cloak and tall hat, came riding 
into the yard. 

" Nanny! What's happened to the 
French ? ” 

" I’ve vanquished 'em, my dears ! Ay, 
yc thought Nanny was a fine one to run 
away and leave 'cc, but there was I off to 
Fishguard to help our brave sojers drive olf 
Boney ] ” ' 

" Now, Nanny, tell the truth.” 
u And isn’t it the double truth I’m tollin' 
ye, whatever ! When I got to Fishguard 
there was the Yeomanry and his Lordship, 
and’ a lot o’ grand captains and generals, 
and all the’wenches o’ Fishguard and the 
old grannies in. their best wittles keepin’ 
close to the sojers for safety* 

" They was mostly screechin’, and at 
last his Lordship—ay; a ’fine man he is— 
came up and says, / Look 'ce, my good 
wimmin, will ’ec do me a service and walk 
round that hill over there till I tell 'ce to 
stop ? ' Some of 'em started to scrcccli, 
but I says, * That we will, your Lordship,' 
and off I goes, they fofferin’ me like lambs,” 
Did he want to get rid of them ? ” 

" Nay, indeed ! When we'd walked 
round and round till wc was worn out 
whatever a general comes along and says, 

* Stop now; and, wimmin of Wales, we're 
,proud of 'ee! The French thought they 
scarlet wittles and tall hats was fresh armies 
marchin ' to fight 'em, and they've come to 
his Lordship with a flag of truce ) ’ So off 
I came home, and glad I be to find 'ce safe 
and sound I ” 
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illy only liked lean meat 
The golden Pah he would no!* eat 




Wise Grandma said: "The way To 
do it Is pudding wilh Alora sue!'' 


Soon Billy grew a 
bonny lad - 
Top of the school 
and pride of Dad 


Atora” puddings solve the difficult problem of the 
children who dislike fat. The doctor will tell you 
that Atoia .is beef fat in its most digestible form, 
rich in the vitamins so necessary for youthful develop - 
ment. So don’t worry about the children’s dislikes, 
but give them what they do like — plenty of delicious 
puddings made with "Atora” containing all the 
nourishment they need. 


Send a postcard to:day 
for a post free copy of 100 
best pudding, etc., Recipes, 
to HUGON & Co., Ltd., 
Manchester, 11, 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lis a year. See below. 

THE BRAN TUB 

The Wonderful Flower-Pot 

/\_ lady had a very wonderful 
flower-pot, for in it were 
these curious flowers : 

The mirror of a goddess ; 
the nation's wealth; the 
wonder of an American State ; 
a. shell-fish ; an attribute of 
upright men ; a light colour ; 
the housewife’s excellence ;. 
a vain youth. 

What flowers were in the 

pot ? Answer next week 

Peter Puck on Holiday 

A stupid thing I heard today, 
A thing I could not understand, 
A man said he was bn the rocks ; 
Yet he was sitting on the sand. 

Hunters and Hunted 

Animals of prey and animals 
which are preyed on are 
easily distinguished by the 
way in which their eyes are 
set. 

The hunters, such as lions, 
wolves, foxes, cats, and so on, 
have eyes set in front so that 
their vision is trained directly 
on their prey. But the hunted 
creatures, like mice, deer, and 
rabbits, have eyes on each side 
of the head so that their range 
of vision is greatly increased. 

Stifled 

'JTjt; bore was telling at great 
length the story of his 
holiday in Switzerland. 

” And there I stood on the 
edge of the precipice, gazing 
into tli at vast, 3'awning 
chasm,” 

" Was it yawning before 
you arrived ? ” interrupted a 
listener. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Aug. 29. Royal George sank 

at Spithead . . . .1782 
30. Sir John Ross died . . 1856 
31; Henrietta Maria died . 1669 
Sept. 1. Sir Richard Steele died 1729 

2. John Howard born . . 1726 

3. Oliver Cromwell died . . 1658 

4. Phoebe Cary, poet, born 1824 

Ici on Parle Fran pais 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 



Un 6cureuil 

squirrel 

au sommet 
Tlcureuil. 
Dans le 

at the top 
'atchina the 
Where ? 


In the Countryside Now 


The Tiger beetle is a 
kandsomc dreen y . 
creature cuitri J 

t^ellocj spots. \J$f j 

Look for if on^ 
commons. \t 
passes Wxveyy WUn/lm^at 
qeavz jM}Mm7/ 

anormous J y \ 

appetite /I 

a rad a tigerish/Ferocity. 

* \\ A Bird sond is 

diminishing.for most Dirds 
arc moul hi rig The Chiff-chaff 
(whose name is its si^aatare 
Vane) cara sTill be heard. 

Do uou knotu j \ 
hoojro find Mtfr ^ 

Brock the Wit 

Bad dor's /. ^ 

haai fryy? jpfi c 

UnderokySr J 

trees for fl' 

Nearby not* tuill 
find his cetr or Tunnel. 

■pfPljpp 

The Wild Car 

remote parts of Scotland. At 
.times it makes a home in 
a deserted Badger sett. 



Le fenillage 

. leaves 

Voyez-vous ce liibou 
de l’arbre ? II guette 
Un dcureuil ? Oil ? 
feuillage. 

Do you see that ozvl 
of the tree? He is «>< 
squirrel.. A squirrel ? 

Among the leaves . 

Both the Same 

\yiiY is a railway ticket, more or 
less, 

Much like a riddle that is hard to 
guess ? 

You find this difficult? Well, 

. never mind. 

You have to give both up—as now 
you find! 

. ■ . Make a Herb Cushion 

^py people who like sitting 
out of doors are much 
troubled by various biting 
and stinging insects. A herb 
cushion will keep the noxious 
pests away. Dry quantities 
of Thyme, Lavender, Rose¬ 
mary, Rue, Tansy, Woodruff, 
Southernwood, and any other 
fragrant herbs that can be 
obtained. These may be 
dried in the * sun or, if the 
weather is not bright, by 
putting them on dishes in a 
cool oven. When the leaves 
have become brittle remove 


them from the stalks and 
then rub with the hands 
until a coarse powder is 
secured. This is used for 
filling a cushion, and it gives 
off a pleasant odour as far as 
human beings are concerned, 
but one that is most distaste¬ 
ful to all forms of insect life. 

Other Worlds Next Week 
Tn the evening Mars is in the 
South-West, Jupiter in the 
South, and 
iftil Saturn in the 
South-East. In 
the morning 
Venus is in the 
East. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at eight 
o’clock on Sun¬ 
day morning, August 29. 

Jumbled Islands 

Jf properly re-arranged the 
letters of each of the 
following words and phrases 
will spell the name of an 
island off the coast of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, or Wales. 
ANY GLEES IvEN ROY 
LENT DASH AH TENT 
TUBE SHEER BID 

Answer next week 

He Knew the Old Gnu 

When Freddie and Walter and 
Sue 

Went to see what there was in 
the Zoo, 

“ There’s the. gnu,” Walter said. 

“ It’s a new one ! ” cried Fred. 

** No,” said Walter; “ it’s just the 
old gnu.” 


What Am I ? 

The task is mine, dear reader, to 
unfold 

What’s better far, and dearer too, 
than gold. 

Without my aid the pastor could 
not preach; 

Without my aid the tutor could 
not teach; 

Without my aid the farmer could 
not sow; 

Without, my aid the rustic could 
not mow; 

Without my aid the miser could 
not hoard 

The paltry pelf with which his 
Coffer’s Stored. Answer next week 

Life on the Ocean Wave 



Qur yacht’s the smartest ever 
seen: 

You must own she’s a clipper. 

No matter what her hull has been 
I’m proud to be her skipper. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
How Old Were They P 1 5 and 21 
Jumbled Fowls. Duff Orpington, 
Plymouth Rock, Minorca, Leghorn. 
What Bird Is This ? Sparrow 


The CN Cross Word Puzzle 

A familiar proverb is hidden in this -puzzle, the words being indicated by the 
lightly-shaded squares. Asterisks denote abbreviations. Answer next week 

Reading Across. 1. Obtained on loan. 8. Vetch. 12. A narcotic. 13. 
An adversary. 15. Indefinite article. 10. Au omen. 17. The act of sending 
out. 19, And so on.* 21, French lor a. 22. Clothing. 25. Part of 
circumference of a circle. 27. At no time. 29. Inland Revenue.* 30. One 
who suggests indirectly. 32. Knight's title. 33. A voice above the tenor. 
35. To repose on a seat. 37. Apart. 39. Actually. 42. This will not mix 
with water. 43. In the direction of. 44. Not ill. 45. A snakelike fish. 
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Reading Down. 1. The boatswain usually becomes this, 2. Supposes, 
3. To dress. 4. Senior Girl Guides. 5. Old Testament.* 0. A river dam.. 
7. A wilderness. 8. Dentures, 9. Exist. 10. A cereal. 11, Within. 14. Lives 
in a convent. 15. A land measure. 18. To look joyous. 20. To talk idly. 
23, Annual return.* 24. A strong fibre used for making rope. 20. To lament. 
28. A small glass bottle. 31. Nothing, 33. Bustle. 34, Mineral containing metal. 
30. Accomplish, 38. Pronoun. 40, Electric light.* 41, Old form of you. 


Ffvo-Minuto Story 

At the Fair * 

G randpa, who was on a 
visit, gave Peter half- 
a-crown when he heard that 
a fair had arrived in the 
Walled Meadow. 

There were not many people 
at the fair when Peter got 
there. He changed his half-a- 
crown, for a two-shilling piece 
and some pennies, and bought 
twopenny worth of ginger¬ 
breads and a penny cornet. 

At that moment Jenny 
Smith, whose Daddy was out 
of work, came. up. 

Peter felt sorry for her, and 
dived into his deep If nicker 
pocket after his money. 

ITe gave Jenny two pennies 
for herself and held up the 
two-sliilling piece, “ I am 
going on the round-abouts 
and on the swings, and on the 
helter-skelter,” he explained 
proudly. 

Jenny's eyes opened wider. 
** Coo, how lovely ! ” she said. 

Two boys came tearing by 
with water squirters. One 
bumped right into Peter, and 
in a second the two-shilling 
piece had slipped from his 
lingers. 

Jenny helped him to search 
the long grass, but though 
they looked and looked they 
couldn't find it. 

Peter left Jenny and walked 
sadly to the hoopla stall. 

Outside the gate a lovely 
grey car drew up, while its 
owner got out and looked 
over the wall at the fair. Then 
lie got in again, and the 
chauffeur drove away. „ 
A large envelope fluttered 
to the ground. In a second 
Peter had it. '‘Important” 
was printed across one corner 
and the name and address 
written below. 

“ Morton Hall. That’s 
right at the end of the town,” 
thought Peter, " and it may 
be wanted at once.” Then he 
remembered his last penny. 

In just three minutes he 
was on the bus to Morton 
Hall. In front of the house 
a worried gentleman and 
his chauffeur were shaking, 
cushions and anxiously search¬ 
ing the car. 

" Here it is 1 ” cried Peter, 
holding up the envelope. 

4t Oh, thank you ! ” ex¬ 
claimed the gentleman. “ I'm 
going abroad in an hour, and 
• that envelope has my pass¬ 
port in it. Where did you 
find it ? ” 

Peter told him. 

" You will be wanting to 
get back to the fair, I’m sure,” 
laughed the gentleman, and, 
taking a shining half-crown 
from his pocket, pressed it 
into Peter's hand. “ Just run 
this young man back, will 
yon, Dawson ? ” he added to 
the chauffeur. 

So Peter rode back to the 
fair in grand style, holding 
tight his silver coin. 
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The advertisement shown 
here was first printed in this 
paper in October, 1929. Now, 
by a strange coincidence, the 
new halfpenny piece is minted 
bearing a ship, almost iden¬ 
tical in detail 1 And even 
more curious, at the side of 
the ship on the halfpenny 
you will see, quite small— 
the letters H.P.! What a 
wonderful reminder of the 
sterling goodness of this well 
known British sauce— 
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onrlon, E.C.4. Advertisement OIUccs ; Tallis 
OUicc, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every* 
Central News Agency, Ltd. August, 28,^1937. 
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